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Research, teaching, learning in the education of adults: 
what connections? 



Roseanne Benn, University of Exeter, UK 

The theme of a SCUTREA conference is always chosen to be of current interest, fundamental to the 
field and, most importantly, inclusive of the whole body of researchers and practitioners in adult 
education. It should appeal to an international audience and to those not only in traditional university 
adult education but also those in the ever widening body of academics interested in research in 
continuing education. This year we had no problems locating the theme. The emphasis of 
governments both in the UK and elsewhere on post-compulsory education and the prevalent climate 
of lifelong learning and the learning society which permeates thinking has moved the education of 
adults from the margins to the mainstream. Adult education is now seen as a ‘good for all’, rather 
than the preserve of a self-selected privileged coterie. Though this has been the goal of many adult 
educators over their working lives, these developments have brought attendant stresses and strains. 
Adult educators may no longer need to struggle for recognition in their institutions and indeed the 
glare of the spotlight is on them and their work. However obscurity, though carrying with it lack of 
status and resources, often ensured freedom while centre stage brings opportunities but associated 
constraints. As a body of professionals we need more than ever to continuously re-examine our 
values, theories and practices through individual and group reflection to ensure that current 
developments serve learners’ needs rather than institutional or national convenience. 

As part of this on-going reflexive practice and as a contribution to the learning society debate, the 
theme of this conference was chosen to explore the connections between three fundamentals to our 
work - research, teaching and learning. The call for papers for this Conference argued that it has 
sometimes been assumed that there is an osmotic relationship between research, teaching and learning 
in post-compulsory education. We can no longer make this assumption: the connections need to be 
demonstrable and transparent. Many people are now critically asking about the connection between 
teaching and learning. If we emphasise the desirability of self-directed learning and the autonomous 
learner: what price teaching? Does the tutor still have a role? Is that role any longer dependent on 
expert knowledge or is it very largely to do with the facilitation of learning? What does this mean for 
professionalisation? 

In the UK, the spotlight has recently been turned on the relationship between teaching/leaming on the 
one hand and research on the other, not least because of the Research Assessment Exercises. A debate 
has opened up about whether research informs teaching (and learning) or whether they can be 
separated, with research concentrated in a relatively few research-based institutions, without being 
detrimental to teaching. The alleged distinction between research and scholarship is a crucial matter. 
All these issues are of great significance to researchers and teachers in adult education, but they are 
also faced with another dimension to the quest for meaningful connections: if there is a vital link 
between research and teaching/leaming, what is the proper focus of that research - a subject discipline 
or adult education/adult learning? 

Connections between research, teaching and learning is the focus of the 28*^ SCUTREA Conference. 
Are there connections? Have there ever been connections? Or are there just fragments, with 
researchers, teachers and learners all doing their own thing in post-modem isolation? Are 
connections - or lack of them - perceived differently in different countries and cultures? 

It was hoped that by examining these questions, we, as individuals and/or as members of institutions, 
might be better able to get beneath the easy rhetoric of lifelong learning and rebuild a solid 
intellectual basis for the education of adults. 
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To what extent has the Conference succeeded in its aims? It has attracted eighty four registrations 
from nine countries. The authors of the forty three papers have taken the opportunity to explore some 
of the issues in such a way as to indicate the central importance of the theme to their research and 
teaching practice. No paper questions the desirability of connections and links between research, 
teaching and learning in the education of adults but clearly the constraints, consequences, forces and 
influences on the connections are not absolute nor indeed absolutely straightforward. The papers 
make fascinating and stimulating reading with certain sub-themes or strands emerging quite clearly. 
A dominant theme is the dichotomy articulated by Rennie Johnston as ‘adult educators, both 
researchers and teachers, need to avoid the danger of radical rhetoric allied to essentially conservative 
institutional practice.’ Related to this is the concern over government agency with its requirement for 
quick fix solutions which are cheap and immediate. These and other issues are explored through 
critiques of the notion of lifelong learning and the learning society; questions about the place of 
critical adult education in our ‘brave new world’; issues around the role of curriculum and pedagogy 
(particularly notions of culture and critiques of self-directed learning); and explorations of the inter- 
relationship between learning and education/ individualism and collectivism. Further factors 
including new modes of learning utilising modem technology, explore the same issues but from a 
different perspective. There is a pervading search for a role for adult education research and teaching 
that serves the interest of adult learners whilst avoiding dangers of tokenism or rhetorical mythology. 

The concept of the learning society is questioned by several authors. All assert that, though popular 
in the global context and representing a convergence of political ideas, it is more rhetoric than reality. 
It is critiqued on several grounds including the accusation that it encourages a disconnection between 
learning and teaching through an emphasis on student directed learning and competencies. This 
results in the onus of responsibility moving from provider (education) to the individual (learning). 
This may be viewed optimistically as responding to the individual learner or cynically as a way of 
economising in a period of limited resource. Either way, it is arguable that the learning society is the 
ultimate in individualism and a complete rejection of collective endeavour. 

The aims and purposes of the learning society are also questioned, asking whether today’s learning 
society provides the same breadth of education and critical awareness. As Stephen Gorard and his co- 
authors suggest ‘it is clear that policy makers arguing for a new Learning Society do not really want 
learning to lead to critical dialogue and action to improve the quality of life of the whole community.’ 
This need to prioritise critical thinking and social action is echoed elsewhere in the papers . By 
arguing that teaching should not simply support existing knowledge but continually questions it, the 
place of the educator is reclaimed in the lifelong learning world. Similarly the role of research in 
leading us to challenge practice is identified. Within this discourse, the assumption that self-directed 
learning is an uncontested good is questioned. Others see the crucial role of teaching and research in 
learning as ensuring the validation of subordinate cultures and the development of critical faculties 
whilst at the same time fostering the acquisition of skills required by the learner. Much of the 
criticism lies in the fear that the learning society provides a politically acceptable framework for 
‘quick and dirty’ research, provision and pedagogy rather than a more difficult (and expensive) 
academic and critical approach. 

The social purpose concept of adult education is reinforced through the resurgence of interest in adult 
learning and the civil society. The two papers from South Africa bring this into focus with Astride 
Van Kotze’s examination of the implementation of adult education research in a developing context 
and her assertion that ‘ participatory teaching, learning and research is not a technique but an ethical 
and moral decision that takes a standpoint’. This is very interestingly balanced by John Wallis’ 
exploration of the irony that a radical voice in South Africa has been silenced by the move into power 
(an argument explored in a different time and another part of Africa by Benn and Fieldhouse 1995). 

The role of government is also examined through an examination by several of the authors of the 
criteria by which research, teaching and learning are judged. The valuing or otherwise of work and 
subsequent rewards or penalties will vary depending on the criteria used which highlights the 
Foucauldian power/knowledge relationship. Alternative views are expressed by contributors: for 



example, one arguing that judgements should be based not just on job outcomes but also on a more 
just social reality while another bemoans the lack of value accorded by the Research Assessment 
Exercise to the practical outcomes of vocational education. The value of research, teaching and 
learning in adult education is variously seen as primarily contributing to economic development or as 
having the wider remit of contributing to the civil society, social justice and individual empowerment. 
It is widely assumed in the papers that where the heavy hand of government leads, finance and hence 
institutions will follow. This despite the fact that many of the criteria set by government such as the 
current preoccupation with partnership between industry and different sectors of the education system 
are highly problematic as partners may and often do have conflicting goals. 

Several of the papers locate their discussion in the area of curriculum and pedagogy. The issue which 
has engaged educators’ minds for many years as to whether the separation of teaching from research 
is a function of the curriculum model adopted arises again with passionate arguments both for and 
against the discipline centred or leamer/experience approach. These are accompanied by pleas for an 
enhancement of the adult education experience by the presence of active researchers, both tutor and 
students, in the class. Self-directed learning is critiqued and alternatives such as co-operative enquiry 
groups proposed as a vehicle for challenging the divisions between research, teaching and learning. 
The importance of high quality research to underpin curriculum and pedagogical developments is 
discussed, by several authors. Barbara Merrill illustrates the need for adult educators to disseminate 
the results of their research to a wider audience through her interviews with university lecturers in 
discipline departments. We should perhaps also take on board their criticisms that experiential 
teaching methods encourage rather than challenge entrenched attitudes and many adults come to 
learning to escape experience. 

Underpinning many of the discussions in this area is the critical importance of culture in the research, 
teaching and learning processes. Without an awareness of gender/ class/ place learning is inhibited. 
This emphasises the need to build local culture and perspectives into research, teaching or learning'* 
programmes. Vernacular practices need to be acknowledged and respected and the conflict between 
college knowledge and ethno-knowledge addressed and resolved if access is to be genuinely widened. 

These issues are addressed in some way by the emphasis of many papers on telling a story whether 
that story be the author’s, the students’ or that of the researched. This is the way by which some feel 
that ‘silent voices’ can be heard. Some authors advocate reflective practice, often using their own 
autobiography to illustrate the connections between research, teaching and learning. 

The strands outlined above are sometimes illustrated through a particular context, for example 
literacy or guidance. This is particularly so in the papers which argue that research into experiences 
of new technology can inform practice of teaching and learning. The lens of this still very new mode 
of study is particularly illuminating in the study of ‘old’ problems. The importance of taking part but 
acknowledging different ways of participating is illustrated interestingly through terminology of 
‘lurking in cyberspace’ and ‘the clamour of f2f seminars’. Different modes allow different 
opportunities to participate. 

So - a wide-ranging selection of papers. Different discourses with much in common. The ingredients 
for a lively and stimulating conference, but as importantly, valuable ideas to take home to the 
overwhelming noise of our day-to-day lives that we can mull over later and incorporate into our 
practices of research, teaching and learning and our continuing struggle to achieve first not second 
class opportunities for adult learners. 

References 
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Rhetoric and reification: disconnecting research, teaching 
and learning in the ‘learning society’ 



Paul Armstrong, Birkbeck College, University of London, UK 



... the learning society is suspiciously unchallengeable. 

(Schuller, 1998, 11) 

Introduction 

This paper takes issue with the notion of the ‘learning society, arguing that the concept is no more than a 
representation of the convergence of political views one education, which fails to challenge hegemony, 
and therefore does not, without re-conceptualisation and clarification, offer a genuine vision for the 
future. In common with the idea of ‘community’, the ‘learning society’ is warm, with positive even 
romantic connotations; for others it is an emollient (Coffield, 1997, 450). This paper argues that this 
is a veneer, glossing over fundamental political and cultural differences that are no longer exposed for 
critical examination. At one level that critique has been provided. For example, Hughes and Tight 
(1995) dismiss the concept as pure ideology, serving ideological purposes, whereas Edwards (1995, 
1997) has recognised the need for ‘greater critical clarity’ of the idea, and goes on to debate whether 
it is ‘a’ or ‘the’ ‘learning society’. Holford (1998) says that the concept is flawed and undertheorised, 
in need of re-historicisation. It is not merely a matter of drawing boundaries around the notion, but to 
expose the political uses of the idea, the implied convergence, and - importantly - the implicit 
paradoxes and contradictions (Jarvis, forthcoming). 

My argument is based on the view that this notion can only be sustained because the component parts 
- ‘learning ‘ and ‘society’ are not subject to sustained critique, and within the meanings of the 
concept, learning is disconnected from teaching, and both are disconnected from research. If this is 
so, then this is a major contradiction in the idea of the learning society. The analysis of what would 
constitute the or even a ‘learning society’ will reveal that this is rhetorical construct, based on 
axiomatic or questionable assumptions about ‘learning’ and about ‘society’. This paper demonstrates 
the rhetorical nature of the ‘learning society’. 

The idea is also an uncritical reification. As Margaret Thatcher once said, there is no such thing as 
society. Right for the wrong reasons, in line with Edwards (1995) and Keep (1997), I agree that far 
from being the possessive individualism of new liberalism, the ‘social’ exists in the complex network 
of human relationships, emotions and values that form the basis of identifiable cultures, of which 
‘learning’ is but one form. Whether ‘learning’ is an innate drive, as some would argue, hardly 
matters. What is more important is the recognition of that value placed on learning, and the need to 
continue to challenge - whose values? (Jarvis, 1997) - whose learning society? (Macrae, Maguire and 
Ball, 1997) 

There is a degree of agreement in the literature that ‘learning’ is not an adjective, but an action, an 
engagement with experience that brings about change. Those who for one reason or another (which 
could be studied and understood through biographical research) choose not to change have learned 
not to learn. How can the rhetorical and reified notion of a ‘learning society’ take on board the fact 
that many people learn not to learn? Some commentators would argue that is precisely why we need 
to have a ‘cultural revolution’ in order to bring about a ‘learning society’, so ensure that everyone 
learns to value learning. Where does this leave debates about recognising the value of cultural 
diversity, about empowerment of communities of interest to decide for themselves? Have we gone 
any further than the ‘liberal’ ideology that suggests that these communities cannot be empowered 
unless they learn to value education? This is an old debate that the notion of the ‘learning society’ 
contains, but does not encourage the exploration of paradox and contradiction, and thereby leaves the 
world unchanged. 
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Rehistoricisation 

The notion of the learning society is not new. Indeed, this year is the thirtieth anniversary of the 
publication of Robert Hutchins’s book. The Learning Society. He opens with a prophetic statement 
predicting that ‘in the twenty-first century education may at least come into its own.’ (Hutchins, 1968, 
13): 



In the closing decades of the twentieth century, education seemed destined to become the 
principal preoccupation of all states. Once a luxury of rich countries and individuals, a means of 
preparing citizens for their station in life ... education came to be regarded as at once a right of 
the individual and a necessity to the state. (Hutchins, 1968, 14) 

The identically titled. The Learning Society by Torsten Husen (1974) is the starting point for Coffield’s 
(1997) discussion. Published nearly 25 years ago, Husen’s predictions for the millenium ‘have proved 
to be wildly inaccurate’ (Coffield, 1997, 249). Coffield states that all this indicates is the ‘plasticity’ and 
‘multi-dimensionality’ of the term ‘learning society’, which serves different purposes at different 
historical moments. Postmodernists not only seek to deconstruct but de-historicise the concept of the 
learning society. Holford (1998) agrees that the learning society does not represent a ‘break with the 
past’, recognises the possibility that a learning society could be at the same time a reflexive society at 
times of ‘risk’, and argues for the re-historicisation of the concept. I would agree with this, since this 
would require reconnection to research activities, albeit within historiography. 

Contradiction 

Lack of space prevents further detailed analysis of the ‘history’ of the notion of the learning society over 
the past 30 years. However, there are some key issues that need to be subject to critical reflection: 

• ‘in’ versus ‘toward’ 

• economic versus social and cultural regeneration 

• local versus global 

• political convergence versus cultural diversity 

• ‘a’ versus ‘the’ 

• society versus identity 

• education versus learning 

• educational research versus political rhetoric 

‘in’ versus ‘toward’ 

Much of the literature on the learning society since 1968 mixes metaphors. Van der Zee (1991) propoes 
that the learning society is itself a metaphor. For others, it is a journey, a creation, a construction, a 
realisation, something to be joined, something that grows or needs cultivation, or a paradigm shift 
presents the view that we are moving ‘towards’ the learning society, and those who assume we are 
already living in that society. Hutchins (1968) was looking forward to it, as was Husen (1974, 1986). 
Ranson (1994), Feutrie (1996) and Schuller (1998), in line with the much earlier Carnegie Commission 
(1973) was clear that we are moving towards the learning society, and the questions are to do with which 
way it is (Edwards, 1995). This implies that the learning society already exists, that we know what it is, 
we will recognise it when we arrive. . The Labour Party (1993) uses the metaphor of opening a door, 
again as if the learning society already exists, and its simply matter of finding the key, to open up this 
utopian society. However, others, including Duke (1991, 1992) and Dearing (1997) write as if we are 
already living in such a society, and the questions are to do with how we can learn to live in the learning 
society. The Fryer Report (1997), however, made a strong response to Dearing, by pointing out that we 
are nowhere near being a learning society - there is a need for deep-rooted cultural change, a 
fundamental change in attitudes toward education and learning, among employers and communities. 
This debate reflects the lack of agreement that exists about what the ‘learning society’ about what it 
actually is. 
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economic versus social and cultural regeneration 

Cynicism about the notion of the learning society probably stems from the fact that when the term was 
appropriated by both the European Commission and the UK government in the 1990s, it was very much 
linked to the idea of economic regeneration, as a means of providing employers with an appropriately 
skilled (or de-skilled?) workforce, and for finding ways to remove unemployed from welfare. This 
seems to have been an underlying assumption of the ESRC’s Learning Society research project, but one 
that came to be challenged by the project’s director: 

What in my view has happened in the past 20 years is that right wing governments have 
appropriated the terms ‘a Learning Society’ and ‘lifelong learning’ in order to promote a 
particular view of the future ... (Coffield, 1997, 449) 

This is one of three meanings embedded in the notion of the learning society recognised by Edwards 
(1995, 1997) - the learning market - a means of supporting the competitiveness of the economy. It is no 
more than an extension of education and economic policies that have prevailed since the mid-1970s, but 
the language has been ‘humanised’. Neither Hutchins nor Husen, whilst recognising the value of 
learning for work, would have wanted to have narrowed down the vision of a learning society to one that 
was merely tackling unemployment and the need for economic competitiveness. Indeed, the point they 
make is about the impact of technology and economic forces that have the potential to ease or release 
people from the demands of economic work, to create space for learning, which may bring individual, 
community, cultural or social benefits. Some might argue that this is a requirement for effective 
democracy, equity and citizenship. What such a view continues to do, however, is to fragment people’s 
identities, separating the economic from other aspects of their lives, whether for positive or negative 
reasons. 

local versus global 

As Macrae and others (1997) recognise, the learning society is not a uniform or nationwide 
phenomenon, but has localised and regional variations. One of the current paradoxes we face is that with 
increasing globalisation, we are increasingly aware of the local. For example, whilst economic 
regeneration has become a global issue, its shape and process is determined by local awareness of needs. 
Whilst the idea of a learning society can be found all around the world (for example, Faure, 1972; 
Boshier ,19801), the contestation of meaning and cultural differences become much sharper, than the 
discrepancies in meaning in just one culture (which are diverse enough). 

political convergence versus cultural diversity 

This suggests - as an aspect of globalisation - there is a political convergence over ideas such as the 
learning society. It is as if, for example, European discussions apply equally to all parts of Europe - 
urban or rural, among all cultures and political perspectives both across and within nations. In Britain, 
for example, the first political party to include the idea of the learning society in their educational policy 
statement was the Social and Liberal Democrats in 1988. By the mid-1990s the Labour Party was 
committing its educational policies toward the creation of a learning society. Around the same time, the 
Conservative Government produced a consultative paper on its version of the learning society. What we 
are witnessing is the convergence and centring of political ideas on education and learning. 

‘a’ versus ‘the’ 

In identifying substantively different meanings embedded in the notion of the learning society, Edwards 
(1997) evaporates the problem by distinguishing ‘a learning society’ from ‘ the learning society’. The 
postmodernist solution is to propose there is no such thing ‘ the learning society’. We need to both 
deconstruct the diverse range of meanings that are embedded in the learning society, as well as to study 
‘a learning society’ in its context, its culture, its particular meanings’ rather than assume there is a 
universal model. So, what does this mean? 



1 In the interests of space, references are necessarily limited here. Search ‘learning society’ on the web to find a far more 
extensive list of global references. 



A learning society is constructed and legitimised within a modernist meta-narrrative of 
emancipatory progress, aimed at creating the conditions for self-realisation and citizenship 
within a liberal democracy. (Edwards, 1997, 176) 

Of course, there is much insight to be gained from the Lyotardian recognition that the 

notion of a learning society can be seen as part of a modernising discourse .. to be located within 
a postmodern condition of performativity in which knowledge is valued on the basis of its 
usefulness to the functioning of the social formation (Edwards, 1977, 181) 

But we do need to go further by problematising not just ‘a’ or ‘the’, but also ‘learning’, and as Edwards 
himself does, ‘society’. 

society versus identity 

The use of ‘society’ in the phrase ‘learning society’ is an objectification. In one of Edwards’s three 
meanings of learning society - that of a learning market, ‘society is reconfigured as the contractual and 
consumer relations of individuals’ (Edwards, 1997, 181). However, his concern with ‘society’ is not in 
its objectification per se, but in the blurring of boundaries between nations and cultures, or ‘less bounded 
sociality. In challenging belongingness versus self-interested individualism, Edwards raises the 
possibility that the challenge to a learning society is the fact that a ‘society is not a bounded entity, but an 
interactive space of multiple shared sentiments, collective bonds and customs, of sociality’. Society’ - 
we are reminded - is both a construction and a reification, a legacy of nineteenth century social scientists 
wishing to establish their disciplinary boundaries, whether it is a local or a global society. Paradoxically, 
the answer is not to substitute ‘society’ for ‘market’ or ‘network’; or, age, nation, community, culture, 
organisation, university or any other noun or object that may be prefixed with ‘learning’, but to 
recognise, reflexively, that ‘society’ is not only a social formation, but an important part of the 
continuing process of self and identity construction. 

education versus learning 

In trying to specify the significance of the learning society, there seems to be a need to distinguish 
education and learning. An implicit theme in the discussion is that in a learning society, there will be a 
revaluing of learning, and not just that which takes place in formal education. This assumption is to be 
found in both Hutchins and Husen. This is not surprising, for at that time there was a good deal of 
emphasis on de-schooling society, increasing emphasis on nonformal and informal learning. The 
contemporary version of this is echoed in the Labour Government’s green paper (DfEE, 1998b) which 
broadens the notion of participation in learning, by focusing on the home, the community and - more 
traditionally now - the workplace. The advantages of technology are that informal learning will be 
facilitated through the idea of a ‘national grid’ (DfEE, 1998a) as a means of ‘connecting the learning 
society’. In other words, the current emphasis on lifelong learning in the learning society is not 
necessarily assuming the expansion of formal education. But, in contradiction, the discussions around 
government policy have tended to focus on the expansion of both the FE and HE sectors to cope with the 
increased demand for learning (see also Coffield, 1996?). Of course, some of this demand will be met 
by the new virtual university, the University for Industry. However, given that this might end up merely 
as a broker for other institutions’ programmes, then the dominance of education over learning might 
prevail. There are clear contradictions in the policies that have not shifted the emphasis on vocational 
relevance, accreditation and qualification towards learning for citizenship, or ‘for its own sake’, except 
as lip-service. 

Learning is, like the de-reification of ‘society’, a reflexive process. It is a verb, an activity; not an 
adjective. Neither an age, a nation, an organisation, an university, nor a society can ‘learn’. Edwards 
talks about one meaning of ‘learning society’ meaning an ‘educated society’ (committed to active 
citizenship, liberal democracy and equal opportunities), and this overcomes the use of learning to 
describe that object (although its does not overcome the objectification). 
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educational research versus political rhetoric 

The postmodernist deconstruction of ‘a/the learning society’ exposes the potential of the phrase as 
political rhetoric. Edwards does recognise the concept is prone to ‘hype’, and that there is ‘much 
rhetorical support for a conception of a learning society’ (Edwards, 1997, 174-175). But is this all there 
is too it, a piece of political rhetoric that is sustained by rhetorical support? In the mid-1990s, 
presumably as part of the hype, the Economic and Social Research Council in the UK funded a 
programme of research to investigate the parameters of a learning society. It is interesting to observe 
that Edwards notes this in passing, but does not even pause to examine the connections of research with 
his arguments. This research programme, directed by Coffield, is made up of 14 projects which serve to 
reflect the highly contested and multi-dimensional nature of the concept, but which nevertheless come 
together to address three core questions: 

Although it is not possible to do justice in the space that remains to this large-scale programme of 
research, the important point to note is that whatever the imbibed or embedded meanings of ‘a’ or ‘the’ 
learning society, it is not only possible, but important to critically probe political rhetoric and socio- 
cultural reification, to understand the social meanings that individuals in building their social identities 
bring to, or take from such notions. Socially constructed or not, they are ‘real in their consequences’ for 
people, whether in terms of economic distribution of resources, or opening up/closing down access to 
political power, and its social and education research that provides a fertile field for ensuring that the 
degree of critical thinking about such notions take place, rather than assumed. Research needs to be re- 
connected. 
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Reconstructing academic practice: research and teaching 
in a university school of adult education 



David Boud, University of Technology, Sydney, Australia 

Introduction 

The 1990s are especially challenging times for adult educators. The great movement from which 
many have drawn their identity has been overtaken by a wider range of interests in adults learning 
throughout society. The learning of adults is no longer an topic confined to the few. It is the concern 
of a large proportion of the population in their personal, work and community lives and it is a matter 
of interest to governments and organisations of all kinds. The role of a university school or 
department of adult education in such circumstances is particularly challenging. How does it 
acknowledge its traditions while striking out in new directions? How does it respond to pressing 
issues in the field while at the same time responding to the demands which follow from its place in a 
university? There are no easy answers. Many interests are involved. The challenge to identity is 
discomforting and new expectations are arising continuously. 

The aim of this paper is to contribute to discussion about the reconstruction of academic practice by 
exploring the place of research and teaching in an adult education department in a particular setting. 
The department in question has by many measures been successful, but it is currently experiencing a 
process of restructuring and a reappraisal of its priorities. The paper outlines the continuing 
transformation of the department over a twenty year period from being a peripheral part of a teachers’ 
college to becoming a large and well-known school in a university. It portrays the background and 
present context, raises questions about the roles of research, teaching and practice and explores the 
contributions to adult education which location in a university both permits and inhibits. 

The relationship between teaching and research is problematic in all fields and the divide between the 
two is the subject of criticisms of universities. Adult education shares the same problems of relating 
to its field of practice as other professional faculties. However, there is a special obligation for adult 
educators to practice what they preach as their teaching and research are expected to model good 
educational practice. They are specially open to scrutiny from the experienced practitioners who form 
a large proportion of their students. It is not at all obvious, however, what practising what one 
preaches means in the present changing context. 

The development of a school of adult education 

The focus of the paper is adult education at the University of Technology, Sydney (UTS). (It is 
referred to as a ‘department’ for reasons of convenience as it has been known under a variety of 
names.) It forms a large part of a Faculty of Education which also includes teacher education. It 
defines itself in terms of involvement with all those areas in which adults learn, whether in formal or 
non-formal contexts, whether directly facilitated or not. There are substantial award courses in 
community adult education, human resource development, literacy and numeracy, TESOL, technical 
and further education and other aspects of professional and higher education. Courses are offered at 
all levels from Bachelors to Doctorates. It is unlike many other adult education departments in 
universities for a number of reasons. It is large (around 50 academic staff). In contrast to former 
extra-mural or continuing education departments it is not a general provider of adult education and 
was not founded in the tradition of university liberal adult education. 

What was until a recent restructuring, the School of Adult Education, emerged originally from the 
technical teacher education section of a teacher training college. This provided initial professional 
education for teachers in the New South Wales Technical and Further Education system (TAFE). In 
1990 it was incorporated into a newly amalgamated university (UTS) during the major reorganisation 
of Australian higher education. It moved from the former College of Advanced Education sector in 
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which there was little expectation of research on the part of staff, to the unified university sector, and 
took on the expectations which accompanied that change. 

It can be useful to see the development of the department in terms of three phases, each of which 
represented the dominant interests of staff at the time and which contributed to the philosophy and 
orientation of courses. Of course, at all times there have been a multiplicity of contested interests 
represented, and at present characteristics of all three phases are apparent in courses and research. The 
phases can be represented in terms of three stages of transition corresponding to three conceptions of 
adult education practice: moving from a technical/instructional view, a Knowlesian, humanistic view 
and a fragmented, postmodern view. At each transition point, new ideas tended to be represented first 
in teaching activities then in research. 

Moving from a technical/instructional view 

Up until the late 1970s emphasis was exclusively on preparing TAFE teachers. Very little research 
was undertaken except for a few staff undertaking doctoral studies. Courses were influenced by trends 
in teacher education, modified by an increasing emphasis on instructional design and cognitive 
psychology. The site of practice of students was unproblematic: it was clearly defined and contained 
within the culture of a single, highly centralised state government department. 

Moving from a Knowlesian, humanistic view 

By the late 1970s, it was recognised that a single focus on technical teacher education made the 
department vulnerable. Student numbers were dependent on the year by year recruitment patterns of 
one organisation, over which the department had no control. Diversification took place into the wider 
area of adult education following the interests and leadership of key staff members. In keeping with 
the dominant literature of adult education at the time, courses took on a strong Knowlesian flavour 
with an emphasis on self-directed learning and learning contracts. Not long after the establishment of 
courses for adult educators, courses for basic education workers and those in human: resource 
development were introduced along similar humanistic lines. Commitment to social justice issues was 
represented particularly in work on Aboriginal community adult education and a link with earlier 
adult education traditions was thus forged. 

Moving from a fragmented, postmodern view 

Diversification continued with the introduction of courses for TESOL teachers and the appointment 
of staff with interests in applied linguistics. This established a third point of focus and a new set of 
interests arose from the traditions of language teaching. However, new staff were being appointed in 
other areas and the total range of interests was multiplying. Alongside that, the emergence of a 
research culture led to a more critical focus in all aspects of the work of the School. Some teaching 
practices were subject to greater scrutiny and, for example, the rhetoric of self-directed learning was 
gradually replaced with a more sophisticated emphasis on a variety of forms of negotiated learning. 

Stimulated by the interest of international visitors and the changing focus of new staff, the challenge 
of postmodemity came to be taken seriously. A dominant ideology, whether of a technicist, humanist 
or socially critical flavour, became more difficult to promote and the diversity of interests and 
perspectives represented in courses and in research expanded further. The logical extension of such a 
position: the dissolving and fragmenting of the identity of ‘adult education’ is represented in the most 
recent restructuring of the Faculty in which a separate School of Adult Education no longer exists. 
The programs, staff and research activities all remain, but not unified structurally under the banner of 
adult education. 

The emergence of research 

Following the amalgamation of the department into UTS in 1990, and as it further opened itself to 
external influences, the importance of research began to be realised. At first, the most obvious 
manifestation was the change of expectation in the new institution: staff were expected to engage in 
teaching and research and contribute to the community. Beliefs, not necessarily founded in reality. 
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that promotion was to be based on research performance took root. However, there were enough 
existing staff who found the new emphasis on research liberating, and others who joined them, that 
new ways of thinking about the research role arose. Research was seen as significant both for 
pragmatic reasons — to benefit the position of individuals and the status of adult education in the 
university — but also because it offered the opportunity to understand and contribute to the field of 
practice. Research was seen as a way to engage more deeply with adult education issues and to work 
with practitioners to add perspectives which could only be achieved from the vantage point of 
research. 

Many staff took to the challenge with relish. There was more interaction with the external 
environment than previously and national and international contacts grew more diverse. Recognition 
of achievements made boosted self-esteem and cemented a growing reputation for the whole 
enterprise. However, problems remained. There were numbers of staff who were either not able to or 
not interested in responding to the challenge of research. They had not come from a tradition which 
understood the kinds of contribution which research can make — they did not for example have a 
research degree — or they did not value this aspect of academic work — they saw research as drawing 
attention away from the core activity of working with students. Even among the active scholars and 
researchers there were different views of what constituted research in adult education and a number of 
stereotypes of research and researchers held by the others did not correspond with any of these views. 

This observation points to the need to conceptualise the role of research in adult education as not 
independent of, or counter to, good practice. Some conceptions of research may lead to outcomes 
which do not contribute to the field of practice. The challenge is to find those conceptions which do. 

Conceptualising adult education research 

Despite assertions to the contrary, adult education research for the most part is not characteristically 
different from research in any area in which there are associated fields of practice. It shares with other 
areas of human activity values of doing research with, rather than on, others and, like most 
professional areas, has concerns about research influencing practice. 

If we turn to the wider area of educational research, where there is a clear common interest with adult 
education, we find similar interests: What is the relationship between research and practice? What 
models of research are appropriate and effective? How can research and teaching be linked? As a 
participant in the Australian National Strategic Review of Research in Education — an exercise which 
attempted to justify enhanced public spending on educational research and which included adult 
education — I was confronted with the difficulty of articulating the impact of research on education. 
While various arguments were presented in the final report (McGaw et al 1992), the one which I 
found most credible was that research influences practice not through the application of research 
‘findings’, but through the process of naming and exploring important issues. The way I describe this 
now is in terms of the way research gives language to phenomena which those involved in the 
practice of education (as teachers, learners, policy-makers, administrators and researchers) find 
meaningful. It enables them to move beyond their experience through the provision of conceptual 
tools they can use to interrogate, critique and learn from their experience (cf. Usher 1993). 

One of the difficulties of undertaking and promoting research in the context of a department such as 
the one described here is that staff come from different research traditions. Not only do staff attitudes 
to research reflect the disciplines in which they receive their research training, but they are not always 
aware that disciplinary research can be problematic when transferred to new fields of practice such as 
adult education. Only a small number of staff have undertaken PhDs in adult education. Many have 
come from disciplines which adopt a quantitative and often positivistic approach to research as well 
as a diverse range of others. 

Research, teaching and practice 

If adult education research is to be a key feature of university adult education practice, then it needs to 
be located within a conception of the work of adult educators which combines research, teaching and 



other forms of practice. While such a conception can be drawn from adult education itself, I believe 
that there are a number of fruitful ideas in the literature on higher education. Four sets of ideas are 
sketched below to provide sources for discussion of reconceptualising university adult education 
practice. The first places learning as the central link in all we do. The second refocuses the idea of 
university education towards critical practice. The third reformulates roles of academics in terms of 
different kinds of scholarship and the fourth points to new ways of thinking about inquiry which link 
teaching and research. 

There has been an unnecessary and unhelpful polarisation in universities between research, teaching 
and practice. Following the activities of some practitioners in the quantitative disciplines, barriers 
have been erected between the teaching and research functions of academics. An example of such 
polarisation can be found in the fruitless literature on correlations (or lack of them) between measures 
of teaching and of research in universities (Brew and Boud 1995). However, such a divergence is a 
product of an impoverished view of both research and teaching. There is a clear link between the two 
which should be obvious to adult educators: they are both about learning (Brew and Boud 1995). A 
focus on learning can bring ideas of research and teaching closer together so that the gulf which exists 
in some disciplines is avoided. Such a focus has implications for adult education both in the conduct 
of research (which needs to place greater emphasis on the learning of the researcher) and the nature of 
teaching (which needs to be more inquiry oriented). 

A second source of ideas that can link research, teaching and practice is found in an interesting series 
of books by Ronald Barnett. In the latest (1997) he suggests that viewing university education as 
about promoting critical thinking is much too limited. He argues that we should dispense with critical 
thinking as a core concept of higher education and replace it with a wider concept of critical being. 
He emphasises the importance of critical self-reflection, critical communication and critical action as 
central components of higher education. Barnett suggests in his analysis of the role of university 
education that in order to foster critical action, teaching needs to become more research-like. 

Interestingly, Barnett’s view of the university parallels some aspects of the view of adult educators 
about the role of adult education. He stresses that 

... the full potential of critical being will only be achieved ... through the integration of its 
expression in the three domains of knowledge, self and world, and in being lived out at the 
highest levels of critique in each domain. Through such an integration of the critical spirit, 
critical but creative persons will result, capable of living effectively in the world. (1997: 8) 

A third set of ideas to be considered is provided by the work of the late Ernest Boyer and his 
colleagues at the Carnegie Foundation. Boyer argues that ‘the most important obligation now 
confronting ... colleges and universities is to break out of the tired old teaching versus research 
debate and define, in more creative ways, what it means to be a scholar.’ (Boyer 1990: xii). His 
analysis of scholarship in higher education (a term which he believes transcends the teaching/research 
divide) led him to define four kinds of scholarship and unpack the many different notions which are 
taken for granted in discussions of research. These were: the scholarship of teaching, the scholarship 
of application, the scholarship of integration and the scholarship of discovery. 

Boyer’s colleagues continued his work and undertook a study which identified the criteria which were 
being used to judge scholarly work. From an extensive study in the US, Glassick, Huber and Maeroff 
(1997) identified six basic criteria which apply to all four kinds of scholarship: 

1. Clear goals, well defined, significant and feasible. 

2. Adequate up to date preparation with a clear understanding and capacity to realise the goals, ie. 
competence of staff carrying out the work. 

3. Choice of appropriate methods. 

4. Significance of the results: that what has been accomplished adds something to the field 

5. Effective communication; sharing scholarly work with others (including teaching) with a plan for 
reporting and dissemination. 



6. Accompanied by reflective critique in which one’s own learning is developed; ie. learning to do it 



These standards, they argue, define the core of scholarly work. Replacing the notion of research with 
application, integration and discovery provides a more grounded way of thinking for adult educators 
and allows for new forms of exploration and inquiry. 

A fourth challenge is posed by the analysis of Mourad (1997) derived from the critiques of 
postmodern thinkers on the pursuit of knowledge in higher education. He questions current notions of 
research and inquiry and suggests that postmodern critiques of knowledge imply that scholars are 
unduly limited by the belief that inquiry is fundamentally about gaining knowledge of phenomena 
that are assumed to exist prior to and independent of inquiry, and to persist essentially unchanged by 
inquiry. He regards the disciplines as potential barriers to what he sees as central to inquiry — 
intellectually compelling ideas. He links teaching and research through this notion of intellectually 
compelling ideas which are available to be investigated by inquirers who place themselves and their 
practice as part of the inquiry. The distinction between teaching and research dissolves as students 
and staff both engage in the pursuit of intellectually compelling ideas. 

The challenges of reconstructing academic practice 

From these different sets of ideas we can extract themes to use as the focus of debate about 
reconstructing academic practice in adult education. These are: 

• the centrality of learning. 

• a focus on critical being and critical action. 

• the importance of reflective critique. 

• inquiry as the basis for academic practice. 

None of these themes is specific to teaching or research, each can be considered in both and similar 
criteria applied. 

As the Faculty restructures in ways which blur formal structures separating adult education and 
teacher education, a new agenda is needed to focus attention on key educational issues. The written 
version of this paper does not permit discussion of details of this, but points for the agenda which 
arise from the preceding discussion include: 

• The articulation of learning as central to a Faculty of Education and all its associated sites of 
practice. 

• A focus on scholarship and inquiry as central to all aspects of an academic role. 

• A reflexive approach to courses and to investigation. 

• The reappraisal of courses to ensure that they equip students as self-reflective inquirers and 
practitioners. 

• The opening of debate on academic practice and its relation to practice in the fields to which it 
relates. 

• The provision of opportunities for the development of staff so that they can all contribute to a 
variety of kinds of scholarship. 

• Avoidance of consigning staff to categories which imply that they do not play a full part in the life 
of the Faculty. 

• Systems of workload allocation and resource distribution which place a focus on learning, 
scholarship and inquiry as central to academic work. 

It is one thing to realise that most of the current discourse in higher education is about linking 
research, teaching and practice, quite another to translate this into the everyday thinking and 
operation of a Faculty. The ethos of individual autonomy in universities acts as a constraint when 
collective thinking and action is required. The role of staff with respect to academic activities is 
strongly governed by their personal history and the identities which they have of themselves as 
academics and the ways in which they are regarded by their peers, students and practitioners. Not 
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only will they resist anything which might be perceived as a threat, but we all have a vested interest in 
maintaining a consistent identity which may be at odds with new expectations. 

The above agenda provides a considerable challenge, both for those with a research background and 
those without. However, it may be attractive to those who have resisted getting involved in forms of 
research which they do not see to be consistent with their views of good educational practice. 
Reappraisal of practice is always hard won, but the continual reinvention of goals and practice is 
required if departments are to be credible in the universities and among the practitioners of the future. 
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The model is the message: research, teaching and 

learning: curriculum connections in the education of 

adults. 

Darol M. Cavanagh, Northern Territory University, Darwin, Australia 

Introduction 

Can research be separated from teaching and learning? The answer is obviously yes! Should they be 
separated from each other is an entirely different dimension to do with, at the highest level, valuing 
and at the lowest, bureaucratic meddling and economic rationalism. Research is not cheap, and to 
confine it to a few institutions is continuously on the politico-economic agenda. Endless discussions 
within this agenda are alive and well within the Australian continent. Even within an institution 
recently a Vice Chancellor indicated that the funding model for faculties will now be based on a 
research quantum measured by reference to various outputs (publications, student graduations) and 
the residual allocation will be for teaching and administrative functions. One can see through this 
smoke screen and come up with the notion that time away from class is necessary to do research. No 
research no relief from class. Hence for those that can and wish to do research their teaching load will 
be minimised. Those who do not have the nominated outputs, their classroom teaching will increase. 
It is not too difficult to see a teaching-research trap in this cost based scenario where at the extremes 
some academics will be teachers and some researchers. Already some Australian Vice Chancellors 
see research and teaching as discrete entities and they are attempting politically to position their 
universities as research institutions. There is some feeling within the academic community that 
history is repeating itself and instead of Australia having a University-College of Advanced 
Education division based on research and teaching there will be categories of universities based on 
teaching or research. Previous to this in Australian educational history there existed several levels of 
academic institutions. When the Labor party was in power the Minister for Education, Dawkins, 
decided that all Colleges of Advanced Education should merge with universities. The aim of this was 
to reduced these disparate institutions from 70 plus to 30 plus institutions all under the umbrella of 
the title university. This was to take some time and not all CAE's had to surrender to a university 
some were to be given university status with the stroke of a pen as it were. What followed was a 
series of restructurings, job title swapping, creation of professoriates where non existed previously. 
The vain hope was that this greatly modified system would some how be cheaper and a closer match 
to student needs and an amalgam of teaching and research functions. However the same people exist 
in these institutions and the reason for there recruitment as teachers or researchers still exist. There 
has been some movement within these newer creations to upgrade the research function and to 
upgrade the teaching function within the older establishments. However on balance research is the 
higher status occupation and some universities typically the eight older established ones are lobbying 
the government for a larger slice even up to 100%! of the national research budget. It becomes 
apparent if this happens then the rest of the institutions will become teaching institutions ! 

This potential separation of teaching and research is a thorny issue clothed in philosophical stances 
on the value of one to the other.. To make some sense of the arguments for or against such a 
proposition a framework which concerns the developing, selecting and organising of that knowledge 
which is of most worth for teaching and learning and research needs developing. Such a framework 
might be able to answer the may sub questions concerning such a separation. For example why don’t 
academics and governments agree on aspects of the separation ? Why don't academics agree whether 
there should be a separation ? Why doesn't the academy settle for one form of knowledge as the best 
form. Why is knowledge a contestable proposition? Why are various forms of research both 
qualitative and quantitative used to answer the pressing questions. Why are the very questions 
concerning discipline knowledge and private intuitive knowledge contestable? 

To broach some of these questions concerning research and teaching and the development of the 
knowledge base that results from their interaction the developed overlay framework based on several 



models of curriculum development is concerned with the following five issues: a curriculum 

definition for adult education; a description of the various curriculum approaches used in the 
literature; an analysis of the logics pertaining to each of the approaches; exploring the mismatches 
that occur in applying the models out of context; adopting/adapting a model to satisfy the preferred 
research/ teaching /learning paradigm. 

Models 

Cleary (1992: 117-126) presents a variety of models that have several dimensions in common. He 
suggests a model is a simplified representation of some aspect of the real world. It may be in the 
form of a diagram, a solid or a conceptual presentation. The model is used to simplify, clarify, 
identify and suggest explanations and consequences. Thus the following models of ' words, 
statements and phrases' constitute conceptual tools to be used to clarify the connections that may exist 
between view of teaching, learning and research. However before launching into the world of models 
some definitional clarity appears to be in order. 

Curriculum definition 

The general stock definition of curriculum generally derived from school curriculum literature is: all 
the experiences a child has under the direction of the school. This definition has a number of flaws 
not the least being the denial of an experiential component that the child brings to the school. 
However one of the most compelling reasons for the definition is that such a definition puts the 
teacher and the institution of school firmly in charge of the planning of the curriculum. However most 
teachers are aware that there are many experiences outside of the classroom but still inside the school 
that a child has . These experiences can be educational or non educational but experiences never the 
less. To cater to this anomaly the definition was restricted to include planned experiences and the 
literature expanded to include the hidden curriculum. However as will be shown later these tinkering 
with the definition were premised on an implicit assumption concerning one approach to the 
curriculum theory. For adult education the definition can be modified to substitute for, a child, an 
adult, and for school, institution. However such a definition only caters to formal adult education 
within the confines of for example community colleges, technical colleges and universities. This 
approach could be quite appropriate to foster the discipline approach for university departments who 
cater to one content based framework. However such a definition appears to run counter to vast other 
areas of adult education that are within a cross cultural domain or at the very least non institutional in 
nature. 

One thing is certain that such variations in definition is an attempt to come to grips with the 
theoretical abstract world of academe and the pragmatic world outside the institution. They are 
attempts to become inclusive of the many learning styles, physical locations and environments in 
which adults interact with content, experience, context at the micro and macro levels. From the 
definitions a variety of sub contexts can be developed and examined in an attempt to understand the 
adult education field and to engage in quality teaching, learning and research within it. 

There appears to be five defining attributes (Fielding and Cavanagh, 1983: 17-19) that encompass the 
range of curriculum perspectives and definitions. These minimal defining attributes are embedded in 
the processes of each particular curriculum development and thus implicitly and explicitly guide the 
idiosyncrasies of each approach. They are the bases for the particular curricular approach adopted. 
The defining attributes are: goal directness; means; plans; decision making prerogatives; and 
valuing preferences. Curriculum then is a values oriented document that encompasses action plans 
and the means to carry them out. Such documents also designate explicitly or implicitly who is to 
carry out the plans. In adult education this can be the teacher, facilitator, tutor, student/client in 
anyone of a number of learning locations (buildings, communities), environments (groups, 
individuals), and contexts (curriculum approaches) 

Curriculum approaches 

From the literature can be deduced four broad curriculum approach models: the Discipline Centred 
approach; the Broad Fields approach; the Community Centred approach; and the Individual or 



Experienced Centred approach. Each of these approaches to curriculum theory and development and 
as a consequence of this to teaching, learning and research has its own set of defining attributes that 
makes them distinctive in the way they define and value teaching, learning, content focus, objectives, 
assessment, degrees of involvement in decisions and research. The following thumbnail sketches of 
two of the approaches will be helpful in clarifying these defining attributes 

The discipline centred approach 

This model has at its core the notion that knowledge organised by adults into discrete fields is the best 
way to organise the world's knowledge base. Within this model the long term goal of this approach is 
to attain depth and breadth in the discipline under study and to achieve general competency in living 
as a result of this by being able to apply the knowledge gained to solving life's problems. The short 
term curricular goal is to attain mastery of the facts and to apply the problem solving skills of the 
discipline to solving discipline based problems. Specialists control the knowledge base. Teaching and 
learning are planned according to a pre determined logical order of the discipline, teaching strategies 
may be employed in spiral curriculum formats etc but the outcome is the same, mastery of the logics 
of the discipline by the learner. Teachers and learners work with pre determined content with learners 
having little say in decision making regarding their learning. The assumptions underlying this 
approach to curriculum is encapsulated in the statement that the acquisition of knowledge and 
understanding for its own sake is the primary educational good. From this good flow all the other 
expectations from learning: general competency in living, enjoyment of self esteem, experience of 
social belonging, capacity to contribute to society. Finally under this approach the individual needs 
and interests of the learner will be met as a matter of course if there is adequate intellectual mastery 
of the discipline. Often within institutions especially those that do teaching, learning and research 
within the professions where there is a defined body of knowledge that needs to be mastered, this 
approach to knowledge generation and ways of examining and identifying truth is favoured. 

The learner centred/experience approach 

This model has as its conceptual base the notion that the best way to generate knowledge is through 
the lens of the learner. The long term goal of this design is to foster personal growth and to create 
environments in which learners participate in designing their own learning. The short term goal of 
this curriculum approach is to identify needs and interests of the learner and to design learning 
environments to cater to these needs. The emphasis is on cooperation with the learner so that they 
can identify and carry out there own program of learning. Content is determined by the individuals 
needs, interests, and stages of development and the scope of the content is only confined by the 
learner's world at any given time. The content will be expanded as the learners world expands. The 
continuity and sequencing of the program is done primarily through the interaction of the teacher, 
facilitator, tutor and the learner within his or her environment. The learner will express action, 
reflection, skills, talents and biography etc in adding to this continuity of experience. The curriculum 
priorities can therefore be expressed through consideration of the learner's needs, interests, abilities 
and through the learner's biography reflection, imagination and reasoning. From this it can be 
deduced that the educational focus of the curriculum is firmly embedded in the individual learner with 
the only limitation to expansion being based on the experiential and biological backgrounds of the 
learner. Thus the teacher, facilitator, tutor and the learner are the primary planning authority. There 
typically is no set content, with the content and means being chosen as desired. The teacher becomes 
the resource person. The institution if it exists at all becomes the collaborator with the widest 
possible audience to provide the knowledge base required. Thus the assumptions underlying this 
design (approach to curriculum development) is that the individual's development is the prime 
educational good and that general competency will flow from satisfying this demand. Knowledge 
and understanding have value only in so far as they assist the learner's personal development. It can 
be seen that this approach to knowledge generation, teaching and research could suit learning 
environments that do not have specific time dimensions, or prespecified knowledges to solve 
problems. The problem solving comes from within the individual learner's realm of experience. 

The various statements and contents of the above two paragraphs will now be drawn upon as the 
content for analysing the mismatches that occur in debates within teaching, learning and research. 
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Keeping in mind that the above are descriptions of pure models that do not appear in the real world 
they never the less as models are useful for teasing out some of the apparent problems governments 
and Academe have with the various concepts when it comes to policy positions regarding teaching 
and research. 

Exposing the mismatches 

It is not so much whether there is an osmotic relationship between research, teaching and learning but 
whether these three contexts are firmly within a consistent conceptual framework prior to engaging in 
the research act that is the crucial consideration. If this is the case then the outcome of valid data 
collection, analysis and policy decisions will be much more defensible than if they are not within a 
consistent framework. If for example an institution is operating within a professional discipline based 
model of learning then to talk of research designs and their impact on individual needs and interests is 
to confuse the research issue. Specifically if one is to do research on tables one doesn't ask questions 
about swimming lessons. This basic validating concept that is to ask correct questions doesn't appear 
to happen when questions regarding teaching, learning and research are addressed. Once a question is 
raised concerning teaching and learning, the curriculum surrounds cannot be ignores for the 
curriculum approach sets the framework for the analysis of the problem. 

The following example may clarify some of the issues involved. If as researchers we wish to ask 
questions about research, teaching and learning then one of the first exercises must be to clarify the 
curriculum approach being adopted for herein lies many of the implicit assumptions operating within 
the research teaching and learning environment. Philosophically the researcher needs to clarify any 
presuppositions that may be apparent in the environment (Degenhardt 1992: 11). If a discipline 
centred approach to the organisation of learning or research or teaching is being adopted then the 
appropriate questions to ask are concerning the discipline itself and whether the learner is learning the 
constructs of the discipline. From this construct flows the following: the professor /teacher /tutor /is 
the fountain of all research knowledge within the discipline, the learner needs to be inculcated into ' 
the discipline through a long apprenticeship usually at undergraduate or post graduate degree level. 
The learner's interests needs, biography are of little consequence unless it is directly related to the 
discipline. Assessments are in terms of the mastery of the concepts, principles and theories within the 
discipline which have to be absorbed and responded to. Thus an inappropriate research question 
would be: Are you enjoying learning within this framework? A more appropriate question would be 
how much do you know about the principles governing this aspect of the discipline? It follows that 
universities are societies' agents, through its professors of discipline, for the production and 
sanctioning of that knowledge which has value which is to be applied within the teaching and 
learning umbrella and hence the two functions (teaching/leaming and research/leaming) can be 
separated. This of course is to deny the proposition of teacher as researcher, researcher as teacher. 

On the other hand if the learner or experience centred approach is adopted, the learner's personal 
development is the primary educational good. Knowledge and understanding have value only in so 
far as they contribute to personal development. Thus the learner becomes the centre of questions 
concerning research, teaching and learning. The inappropriate question to ask in this scenario would 
be; what discipline centred content did you master this week? One can see the variations on this 
theme often sprouted by governments. They often take the form in Australia of 'a huge number of 
primary school students cannot read by age 7 (when a learner centred developmental approach has 
been adopted within the society). Another manifestation of this inappropriate questioning is the 
statement that the level of adult literacy is low in science or maths regardless of the need expressed by 
the adult population! Such populations may only want the mathematics that enable them to score the 
soccer pools! Thus within the framework expressed above the tutor becomes the facilitator when the 
time is appropriate, the knowledge base is drawn from the experiences of the learner. Tied to this is 
assessment which is done in collaboration with the learner. Research as a part of the functional 
relationship is carried out in collaboration between the researcher and the researched. 

These two extreme model positions do not occur in the real world. Researchers can see how 
confusing it would be if one set of model parameters were in operation for example the discipline 



centred approach and questions were asked to solve problems from within the other framework the 
learner centred approach. The questions would lead to inappropriate findings. Such assumptions 
concerning curriculum and the way we approach truth in our teaching learning and research are often 
implicit. The various models of teaching and learning within adult education need to be made explicit 
so that their assumptional bases can be subjected to scrutiny. Within the models answers can be 
found to the questions such as : does the tutor have a role? If so is it dependent on expert knowledge 
or facilitation? What about self directed and autonomous learning and the teacher role ? 

In approaching the research / scholarship teaching question there is no singular appropriate proper 
focus for research. Each curriculum approach lends itself to a different and distinctive focus 
(Discipline, Broad fields. Community, Leamer/experience centred). Each poses different questions 
about learning, teaching and research. Since each approach is underpinned with a value dimension 
there cannot be one correct answer or approach. These models of course are pure 'ideal-type' entities 
or scenarios for analysis as the real world is far too complex to consider as a single entity. To claim 
that there can be a separation of research and teaching is simply to claim a simplistic singular 
approach to curriculum development favouring one model, the discipline centred approach. This 
approach enables complex questions to be asked within a very narrow framework of a single 
discipline. Once questions are asked outside this framework then another dimension is added that 
cannot be dealt with adequately. For example the discipline centred approach cannot answer 
questions such as does the discipline add to the learners interest? The correct response is who cares! 
It can answer does the learner understand certain specified concepts concerning the discipline? 

The real world of course is much more complex than this. If we examine two case studies of medical 
schools in Australia (for example at Sydney and Newcastle) it can be shown that the discipline 
centred approach of one is matched by the goal centred one of the other. Students have little or no say 
in the content selection its order or its presentation. In the other student groups work on setting 
themselves goals within a broad set of content systems and work on solving these problems 
collectively. Both sets of students graduate and are credentialled by the Medical governing bodies 
and evaluations of each learning environment suggests that both sets of students have elaborate 
knowledge backgrounds that enable them to be let lose on the Australian population. The discipline 
knowledge of one is the authority, the group consensus the other. One has the professor as ultimate 
authority, the other has the facilitator. In one case the professor and the discipline dictates the learning 
curve in the other the group and the facilitator monitor the learning curve within a community 
framework. Both approaches obviously work as each institution's graduates can talk to each other in 
meaningful terms about the content learnt and the problem solving skills adopted. 

However if governments or institutional bureaucrats decided to have these institutions carry out 
research within the framework of exclusively discipline centredness or individualised learning certain 
key curriculum issues concerning teaching, learning and research could not be answered 
appropriately. For example time taken to complete discrete units of work; assessment procedures; 
community knowledge; group decision making; individualised learning; practical skills ( one 
institution introduces their trainees into the hospital/ community arena within the first years. It also 
lets students do practice on cadavers at student designated times. Any comparative research carried 
out thus on a range of program designs under the one research design would disadvantage one 
program at the expense of the other but regardless of this the validity of the research would need to be 
called into question. For example research on complex practice within the first year would show one 
institution's students as incompetent. If it was timed in the third year a different result would be 
possible and more valid conclusions reached. 

The point to be stressed is that in the education and training field within adult education the 
curriculum approach adopted appears to effect the student outcomes hence any research to be carried 
out needs to add the curriculum dimension for valid results. Arguments for the separation of teaching 
and research appear to fit more easily within the discipline centred approach for it is here that the 
model sees the university professor as the key to knowledge development. The learner becomes under 
this model the apprentice and the teacher the application tool. Development of research findings and 



their application through teaching sits easily within this paradigm. On the other hand only a portion of 
the adult education field sits within this paradigm. The models encompassing the Broad Fields 
approach, Community Centred approach and the Experiential Learner Needs approach cater to a vast 
array of adult learners who under these models view research as tied to cross disciplinary fields of 
study, community generated problems for study and experiential needs analysis where it becomes 
integral to teaching and learning and a necessary part of it. 
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’The old bush school’: Research, Teaching and Learning 
need Management to Make Connections in Adult 
Education. 

Ray Cleary, University of Wollongong, NSW, Australia. 

Tis a queer old battered landmark that belongs to other years: 

With the dog-leg fence around it, and its hat about its ears, 

And the cow-bell in the gum tree, and the bucket and the stool, 

There's a motley host of memories round that old bush school. 

(John O'Brien: "The Old Bush School") 

John O'Brien's poem 'The Old Bush School' portrays life in an Australian one-teacher rural school 
around 100 years ago. It depicts a public education which provided only the barest essentials. Life 
was tough for teacher and students. For both teaching and learning, resources were minimal. It was 
the teacher, the students and the stark desks and building, nothing else. The stress was on discipline 
and class control; there was no room for research or things academic. From this basic environment 
emerged the first adult education. By day the bush school was used to teach children; by night it was 
used to teach their parents. The day-time teacher was also the teacher of the adults at night. The 
classes focussed on literacy and numeracy. 

Today the scene in adult education is vastly different, and the change has been brought about largely 
through the way in which adult education has been managed. Whenever adult education is discussed 
in the context of 'research, teaching and learning,' mention must be made of 'management.' All these 
four aspects must be linked. 

This paper is prefaced by the picture of 'The Old Bush School' in order to illustrate the progress which 
has been made since the earliest days of adult education - progress made possible by the calibre of 
past and present day management. A case will here be made to justify the inclusion of 'management' 
with the concepts of 'research, teaching and learning,' with an account of some recent research 
conducted in Australia. This research gives an indication of the role of management in successful 
rural adult education agencies, and points the way for other agencies to become more successful in 
their operations. This in turn assists the teaching process and facilitates better learning for the 
students. This paper is concerned with the factor of successful management in adult education 
research. 

If Research , Teaching, Learning: Making Connections in the Education of Adults be viewed as an 
equation, a case can be made that the equation lacks one vital component: 'Management.' In 

Australia it is the coordinator and management committee working in unison who enable research 
findings in adult education to be adapted to classroom teaching so that learning can function 
optimally. It is the coordinator and management committee who breathe life into research discoveries 
and put them to practical use. 

Had there been no input from management, adult education would have made little progress since the 
days of the old bush school. Today, adult education agencies, through their coordinators and 
management committees, manage their resources to facilitate the teaching and learning process. 
Successful coordinators and management committees blend research results with teaching and 
learning and at the same time provide the necessary resources for the classroom teacher and students. 
Adult education proceeds more smoothly as a result. However, 'research', 'teaching' and 'learning' 
cannot stand alone as separate entities. It is impossible for the individual researcher, teacher or 
student acting alone to acquire the essential educational resources. Without the management function 
the whole adult educational process becomes severely restricted. I suggest our equation for this 
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conference should read: 'Research, Management, Teaching, Learning: Making Connections in Adult 
Education.' 

When research findings are published they point to ways in which agency managements can make 
improvements in their field. It is then the task of the agency's management to coordinate resources 
for the ensuing teaching and learning processes. 

The literature on the management of adult education agencies is poor. It is lacking when it comes to 
giving fine details about the roles of coordinators and management committees. The literature is non- 
existent when it comes to the review of agencies in a rural setting within Australia operating in a 
harsh economic environment. A rural setting and a harsh economic environment were the 
background to this present research. 

The harsh economic background was caused by an economic recession combined with a crippling 
drought. Dwindling government funding to the rural agencies meant fewer course enrolments and this 
resulted in decreased agency income. Enrolments at one stage decreased by 26% in comparison to 
the same period the previous year. Management performances of the various agencies became very 
erratic. 

The purpose of this descriptive study then was to identify and describe how coordinators and 
management committees successfully manage adult education agencies in rural New South Wales 
during periods of adverse conditions. This research problem raised three related questions: 

1. What is the nature of the coordinator’s administrative function in a successful adult education 
agency? 

2. What is the nature of the management committee’s administrative function in a successful adult " 
education agency? 

3. What is the working relationship between the coordinator and the management committee in 
the successful adult education agency? 

The sample of four agencies was selected with the purpose of finding respondents in the agencies who 
were information-rich. These information-rich individuals served to shed light on issues of central 
importance to this study. The sample was selected with extremes in mind. At one extreme were two 
agencies who were deemed to be successful in their management. At the other extreme were two 
agencies deemed to be marginal or non successful in their management. The data were collected 
using semi-structured interviews. 

A discussion of the findings on these three questions now follows. 

1. What is the nature of the coordinator’s administrative function in a successful adult 
education agency? 

Six administrative functions of a coordinator emerged from this question; four of these involved 
leadership. These four indicated that in regard to leadership successful coordinators, contrasted with 
their non-successful counterparts: 

• display more vigour and direction in their leadership qualities; 

• display a more entrepreneurial spirit; 

• have a more intuitive grasp of their field; 

• are more people-oriented. 
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This aspect of the research indicates the importance of leadership in the coordinator's role, and 
confirms the comment by Courtenay (1990) that leadership of an agency is the most critical 
administrative function. 

One quality a coordinator must possess is leadership which incorporates vigour and direction. 
Interviewees stated that not only did coordinators need to concentrate on such things as programme 
productivity and priority setting, and have an understanding of organisational and administrative 
behaviour, but also there must be attention given to the type of leadership needed to cope with the 
needs of an agency in a changing environment, with the bottom line focus on how best to accomplish 
those things which they felt were important. They also felt that a leader must be proactive, actively 
looking for problems to solve and opportunities to explore. 

It would seem that the successful coordinator takes the role of coordinator almost to an extreme. One 
such coordinator was portrayed by a committee member in terms where it seemed, from the way her 
actions were described, that she owned the agency and was running it as her own private business. It 
seems appropriate at this point that a quote be used to describe succinctly the behaviour of the 
coordinator. These words were used to illustrate the coordinator's enthusiasm: 

She runs this place like it was her own. That is a very special skill for someone who is running an adult 
education agency, and I think that is why we are so successful - because Sue runs it like it is her own. I don't 
honestly believe that this agency or any other agency could get a better coordinator. I mean, Sue does far more 
than I would expect any coordinator to do. 

With an image such as this in her agency she was able to generate a style of leadership which had 
such vigour and direction that it encouraged others to follow with enthusiasm. 

Exploring a new opportunity then converting it into action brings with it a measure of risk - that is, it 
calls for an entrepreneurial spirit. Risk is part and parcel of entrepreneurship. However, in order to 
achieve agency goals, at times risks have to be taken. Successful coordinators have the capacity to 
judge accurately what is needed in the market place and then present the innovation in the form of a 
course. The risk is taken after thought is given to how it will be controlled. 

Successful coordinators in this study confirmed the views of Van Fleet (1991) that entrepreneurs are 
managers who plan, organise, lead and control their organisations. The non-successful coordinators 
reported that they became less inclined to be entrepreneurial during harsh economic times because of 
the risk of failure. This finding is in line with the view of Harvey-Jones (1993), that a person's lack of 
talent forces them to react poorly during an economic recession. He contended that the less-good 
talent freezes into a state of inaction and a decision is made not to take any risks. 

Intuition was another function which was revealed in this study. Intuition is a form of decision 
making. Decisions are made by coordinators on a daily, routine basis which have an element of 
uncertainty about them. Some of these decisions by the successful coordinators often defy logic and 
can be seen as being the result of intuition. Jackson (1993) describes this type of within the manager 
as a "gut feeling." There is an instinct within the coordinator that they can integrate ideas, situations 
and information then merge these into courses which satisfy student needs. Success seems to follow 
naturally. This study revealed that successful coordinators possessed this intuitive grasp of their field 
and, as Robbins (1994) explained, these coordinators quickly see beyond the surface appearance of 
things and dig into the underlying meaning and essence of a situation to make positive decisions. 

The successful coordinator must be people-oriented. The successful coordinator must be able to 
listen to others, be friendly and approachable, help others and show concern for those who are in 
need, and possess a high level of interpersonal skills. All these characteristics were used to describe 
this study's successful coordinators. All four coordinators recognised the need to be people-oriented. 
However, the non-successful coordinators rated this skill lower than the successful coordinators, who 
believed that people skills were the most important. Adult education is a pursuit which is involved 
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with people; indeed, Luthans (1988) claims that the effective manager devotes eighty-one percent of 
available time to human-oriented activities. To be successful in an endeavour such as adult education 
the coordinator must be a "people person". 

Another administrative function of the successful coordinator revealed in this study was that of 
communication. In order to be successful the coordinator must exhibit a high level of communication 
skills. Ability as a communicator assists the coordinator to establish a network of contacts and this 
enables the required information to flow. The network created through communication skills enables 
the coordinator to develop a relationship with current and potential students which eventually leads to 
larger class sizes and success for the agency. Robbins (1994) reported that communication absorbed 
forty- four percent of the effective manager's time. Luthans (1988) outlined the communication 
process as exchanging routine information and processing paperwork, conveying the results of 
meetings, reading and writing reports, routine financial reporting and book-keeping and general desk 
work. This study showed that all of these factors formed part of the routine of the successful 
coordinator, who used a high level of communication skills to acquire information through personal 
contact with other adult educators. 

Finally, the successful coordinator must possess some degree of financial, economic and staffing 
management skills. The concept of these skills is embraced by Knox's (1979) category of 
"Acquisition and allocation of resources." This study revealed that the successful coordinator needs 
all the skills outlined by authors such as Dahl (1980), Miller (1987) and Shipp (1982). Shipp in 
particular states the need for coordinators to have sound financial management skills in order that 
agencies remain viable and this study bore that out. In New South Wales, in the relatively short 
period of about twenty years, adult education has moved from a schools base, with the schoolteacher 
supervising a narrow curriculum and collecting small sums of money, to today's agencies, usually 
situated in their own buildings, presenting a much broader curriculum, and demanding extremely 
finance-conscious coordinators in order to achieve their objectives. Successful coordinators today are 
handling budgets involving millions of dollars. This is a far cry from the situation which prevailed a 
few short years ago and indicates the need for a multi-skilled coordinator to head up today's agency. 

2. What is the nature of the management committee’s administrative function in a 
successful adult education agency. 

The management committee's administration in this study consisted of three different functions. The 
first was that the management committee must have a chairperson with strong leadership qualities. 
Committee members, when they respected the leadership qualities of their chairperson, were able to 
blend together as a team and make decisions with confidence. Committee members in the successful 
agencies recognised the value of a strong chairperson for the good conduct of their agency whilst, at 
the same time, the presidents were very much aware of the need to build on committee enthusiasm 
and maintain a flow of effective decisions. Knowles (1980) saw the effectiveness of a committee 
being dependent upon the leadership provided by the president. This is seconded by Kowalski (1988) 
who asserted that the success of a committee relied upon clear definitions of role, functions, and 
responsibilities being understood by all concerned. One president remarked that he endeavoured to 
provide a leadership which encouraged the committee to be pro-active and give them all a smell of 
success. This success theme was discussed by McLoughlin (1986) when he examined non-profit, 
public sector organisations which provide "human services". He claimed that successful non-profit 
organisations are successful because they have successful persons at the helm. He added that an 
organisation of this type will be great only if it can get a "great individual" to lead it. This study 
showed that effective chairs possess the leadership qualities which, when on display at agency 
meetings, not only encourages members to voice their opinions in the decision-making process but 
also presents the meetings with information and new opportunities. 

The presidents, in providing leadership for their committees in a progressive manner, cannot act 
alone. The second administrative function of the president and the committee is actively to recruit 
new members by 'head-hunting.' For a committee to operate effectively Cornwall and Perlman 
(1990) claim that there needs to be a form of support, co-operation and entrepreneurial thinking from 



colleagues at the committee level. One possible way of getting a committee to operate more 
effectively along these lines is for the president and/or coordinator to use their influence to get the 
committee to headhunt new members (as outlined by George: 1987) and then nominate them for 
selection to fill vacancies on the committee when they occur rather than leave the selection process to 
the "old boys" network. The successful management committees in this study actively pursued 
people who possessed specific skills and then pressed them to join the committee. The most 
frequently headhunted person possessed financial skills such as accounting. 

The third function of the management committee was to seek innovation and development for their 
agency rather than hope for survival through crisis management. Operating in the harsh environment 
in which the agencies had found themselves had caused vastly different reactions in their 
management styles. The successful agencies generated new courses which had the effect of creating 
additional income. In one agency an innovation saw the development of three new sub-committees 
whose role it was to channel information and ideas into the general committee. This is an example of 
an organisation adapting to a changing environment. Adaptation to the environment by organisations 
was defined by Barney and Griffin (1992) as "anticipating and adjusting to the impact that the 
environment is likely to have on their economic performance.” Additionally, Moorhead and Griffin 
(1992) noted that "to adapt successfully, a social system must be aware of its environment, 
understand how that environment is changing, and make the appropriate adjustments.” This means 
that for organisations such as adult education agencies to remain viable they must adapt to changes in 
their environment and involve themselves in some type of renewal. 

When committees fail to make adjustments in their approach to their business there is always the 
distinct possibility that problems will arise. One such problem concerns the way in which 
management committees approach perceived difficulties. The lack of committee adjustment to 
difficulties and a failure to innovate and take appropriate measures can suddenly plunge a committee 
into what might be called 'survival mode' and crisis management. A non-successful agency in which 
several interviewees had expressed the opinion that their committee had been in crisis mode during 
this period held committee meetings which spanned one hour. It is difficult to imagine how an 
agency trying to survive a crisis can conduct its business effectively with meetings which only last an 
hour. 

3. What is the working relationship between the coordinator and the management 
committee in the successful adult education agency? 

This question revealed two administrative requirements. First, there is an effective partnership 
between coordinator and management committee in the form of trust, cooperation and teamwork. 
Successful agencies rely on the coordinator and committee working together as partners. In order to 
achieve agency goals there must be a spirit of teamwork and support for each other. If there is any 
other type of relationship then as Wolf (1990) states, there is a strained "we/they" atmosphere 
permeating the internal operations of the organisation. In this situation Wolf claims that the authority 
of the coordinator is undermined and coordinators are not in a position to reprimand committee 
members who are out of line and so they rely on the chair to do so. 

There is a separation of roles in adult education agencies. Management committees are responsible 
for the focus on policies, plans and objectives. The president needs leadership skills to help the 
committee achieve its objectives. Working hand in glove with the committee is the coordinator who 
is responsible for stimulating, facilitating, guiding and assessing change efforts. All of this is done by 
the coordinator through what White and Belt (1980) see as a leadership provided by planning, 
organising and evaluating. This study showed that the successful management committees provide 
the power to the coordinator to carry out their objectives and strategies and at the same time provides 
resources so that the coordinator can achieve those goals. For all of this there needs to be high mutual 
trust between both parties. 
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The second administrative requirement is a parity of esteem between committee and coordinator 
rather than passive subordination. Coordinators are hired by the committee and must report to them. 
Wolf (1990) notes the relationship between committee and coordinator and outlines several scenarios 
which have been known to create problems with the working relationship between the two parties. In 
this study there did not appear to be any difficulties with the working relationship between 
coordinator and management committee in the successful agencies. Both parties were of the opinion 
that they had a working relationship which was based on trust, cooperation and teamwork. This type 
of relationship enabled them to achieve the goals of the agency. 



An overall feature of the findings in this study was the importance of leadership. Leadership plays a 
vital role in an agency being successful. When the coordinator possesses leadership qualities imbued 
with vigour and direction, and works in unison with a president who has a leadership style which 
induces confidence from the committee, then the agency has a firm basis for success. These factors, 
together with a coordinator and management committee who afford each other equal status and 
esteem, are the essential requirements of a successful adult education agency. For all of these 
reasons, management must be included as an integral factor in our 'research, teaching, learning' 
equation. 
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Re-Searching adult education practice: paradoxes and 
possibilities 

Allie Clemans, Faculty of Education, Monash University, Australia 

National training reform in Australia has worked, not only to reorient the nature of adult and 
vocational education and training and prescribe its mode of provision, but also to redefine the 
purposes of adult education. While one of the results of reform has been to draw attention to the role 
of education and training, it has narrowed the space for critical educational practice and research. In 
this paper, I will provide a snapshot of the way in which the connections between teaching, learning 
and research are experienced within particular adult education settings in Victoria, Australia. I will 
report on personal conversations with ten highly experienced adult educators, describing how the 
current policy environment mediates their teaching practices. My ‘reading’ of their dialogue 
identifies shifts in teaching practices and the organisation of their work as competency-based training 
has been nationally endorsed as the mode of teaching. These effects have been experienced as 
simultaneously powerful and powerless, highlighting the complexity of the discourse and discipline 
of competency. 

Contextualising the research 

The educational policy era from the late 1980s has been described as ‘a symbiosis between human 
capital theory and arguments for market reform of education’ (Marginson 1993:50). The 
consequences of economic rationalism has been to support a national focus on vocational education, 
insofar as it contributes to national skill formation. This has privileged work-related education and 
training outcomes in favour of general educational development. The education and training system 
has been opened up to competition, through the simulation of a market system (Anderson 1997). 
Private educational providers have proliferated and the profile of teaching and administration 
workforces in both public and private educational enterprises sectors has shifted towards 
contractualism. 

This research project was based on ten adult educators, (8 women and 2 men) each with extensive 
experience in adult and vocational education and training, who were asked to engage with a range of 
perspectives on the changing nature of their work, its relationship to training reform and to evaluate 
their educational purposes and practices, as they have been influenced and altered by training reform. 
These educators were based in different adult education settings in Victoria — large TAFE Institutes in 
which vocational education and training makes up most of the provision; smaller community-based 
settings in which a wider and smaller range of general, access and vocational programs are delivered; 
and labour market programs which offer vocational programs to return the long term unemployed to 
work. The question underlying this research was to what extent and how had the process of training 
reform in Australia affected the way in which adult educators conceptualise and undertake their 
teaching. 

From Purpose to Process 

These educators spoke broadly and holistically of adult education. All talked of its purposes insofar 
as it developed the whole person - their personal fulfillment, their self-esteem and confidence and 
their intellectual development that instilled a broader awareness. What guided their practices was the 
belief in education as contributing to: 

...the growth of the total person (Informant 6) 
opening] the mind (Informant 10) 

[expanding] ...people’s understanding of the world around them and what the structures... 
mean, . . . how people make meaning of their world (Informant 4) 

... for its intellectual development (Informant 6) 
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opening the mind, introducing new concepts, getting people to look critically at their 
experiences... (Informant 10) 

While working with learners to ‘expose and expand their minds’, a few educators recognised that 
participation in adult teaching did at the same time contribute to the development of a skilled and 
productive workforce: 

... by providing and developing [an] educated community, we are also providing a good base for 
people to develop the skills that they need. . . in the workforce. . . (Informant 6). 

Lifelong learning was understood as contributing to individual, social, and economic development. 
At the same time, however, tension emerged for most educators around what they perceive as the 
imposition of the goal of national skill formation on liberal adult education ideals. This has resulted 
in a policy (and resourcing) emphasis on vocational education and training in which, the educators 
feel, the social and individual contribution made by general adult education has become increasingly 
negated. 

At first glance, it is the existence of general and vocational education as polarities, in which the 
vocational dominates the general, that characterise the responses of educators. However, when 
delving more deeply into the distinguishing features of general and vocational education, as described 
by the educators, it becomes clear that in most instances, general education is represented by terms 
such as the ‘social’, ‘personal’ or ‘softer’ skills that emerge in the learning process. It is the latter 
which the educators describe as ‘...increasingly being lost sight of (Informant 10) or ‘often 
overlooked’ (Informant 9). Nine out of ten educators concluded that the effect of this was to limit and 
narrow teaching practice: 

I would love to have some studies done to see if students leave with as fleshed out an English " 
ability as they used to have... it has narrowed their skill base and all the teachers here agree 
with that (Informant 1). 

It is much more narrowly focussed... because you are tending to look at specific areas... not 
looking at the overall way it’s done... (Informant 7). 

Co|lins (1991) warns of the lack of significance in the artificial distinction drawn by some educators 
between education and training, who in so doing ‘...[distance] themselves from complicity in the 
consequences of excessive emphasis on skills acquisition’ (Collins 1991:66). The increased 
significance lies in the extent to which a broader concept of learning becomes subsumed by a 
narrower method of teaching and learning associated with competency-based training. Counterposed 
by these educators, then, are not two distinct educational orientations that may be differentiated by 
their purposes, that is, general and vocational education and training. Instead, it is the pedagogical 
model of competency-based training that generates resistance among educators, who favour a mode 
of learning, that they believe, is more conducive to the incorporation of a broader range of skills than 
is presently achievable. 

Competencies have become the benchmark to which substantial forms of general and vocational 
education provision, besides that which is within the boundaries of the higher education sector, should 
and does adhere. By implication then, for most informants, resistance in these adult education 
settings has come to be represented and dominated by the model of learning and assessment it 
endorses, rather than by the nature of the knowledge adult and vocational education incorporates. 
Thus, it has become the nature of adult learning, ( how we learn), rather than the nature of adult 
education (what we learn), that characterises teaching and learning practices, initiated and reinforced 
by national policy shifts experienced in adult education over the last decade. Debates ensue around 
the nature of effective learning rather than the nature of education. While worthwhile consideration 
and useful debate is needed around learning, its prevalence diverts attention from the social, 
economic and political contexts in which the causes and effects of training reform are located. 
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Regulation and professionalisation 

Competency-based training has become the feature that evokes an immediate and shared meaning of 
national training reform. It has come to represent the reorganisation of teachers’ work and teaching 
practices that has been experienced with the advent of training reform. It is through unpacking the 
educators’ multiple responses on the efficacy of competency-based training that their comments on 
this reorganisation become evident. 

They describe its effects as imposing: 

...pressure to get through these competencies (Informant 1) 

... a structure and ...changing what is happening in the classroom (Informant 4). 
this amazing paranoia about assessment, getting [it] right, ...over assessing, they’ve 
[educators] lost confidence (Informant 2). 

Eloquently, the educators mourn for lost teaching traditions and cultures: 

...we have lost the opportunity to be able to teach to the students, with the students and 
alongside them, they’ve taken us [educators] out of that and put us in a different place 
(Informant 4). 

...it does [not allow us to] bring in life experience, past experience, individual views or 
values... (Informant 2). 

[it] ...does not allow freedom to go sideways or take a natural learning tangent to the 
left or right... (Informant 4). 

Now, it is at this point that a stark paradox emerges. Within an environment in which, for most 
educators, a symbolic and real shift in the organisation of their work and teaching practices is felt 
(typified by a sense of reduction in flexibility and control), a positive image of an increasing 
professionalised field of adult education emerges simultaneously from the data. 

They have identified professionalism in five ways: 

Firstly, the prescriptive nature of curricula is seen to enforce professional educational practice among 
educators, as all are now compelled to incorporate a more balanced spread of content than was 
previously evident. The prescriptive nature of curricula is seen to offer ‘...a comfortable yardstick 
that we did not have before’ (Informant 8). 

Secondly, the emphasis on outcomes which lies at the core of CBT means there are ‘...all these 
outside bodies to whom we have to be accountable...’ (Informant 1). Accountability yields 
professionalism! 

Thirdly, the increasing attention paid by government and industry to the role of education, has 
enhanced the visibility of education, as organisational partnerships have been forged with industry on 
the basis of the common language of competence. 

Fourthly, the consequent visibility of education and training has focussed attention on the need for 
ongoing professional development of educators, as governments and educational enterprises rely on 
‘quality teaching’ to maintain and attract income (private and public). 

And fifthly, there exist a number of licensing arrangements with which education providers must 
comply in order to run accredited programs. These relate to the organisational and teaching standards 
which must be continually monitored to ensure ongoing receipt of public funds. 
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However, when analysing the five reasons generated as evidence for the growing professionalism of 
the field, it becomes apparent that this evidence may be similarly construed as the basis for 
deprofessionalisation: 

• Prescriptive curriculum documents may be seen as substituting for the professional judgement of 
the educator and imposing a specific teaching focus. 

• The existence of external bodies to whom educators are accountable may be viewed as 
undermining the professional judgement of the teaching profession. 

• The enhanced visibility of education and training has been on the basis of its (alleged) contribution 
to economic efficiency rather than valuing learning in its own right. 

• Attention has, indeed, been paid to the value of ongoing professional education. For many 
educators, however, choices for participation in professional development have been restricted to 
management training and / or information workshops outlining training reform in general and 
competency-based learning in particular. 

• Finally, licensing arrangements for vocational curricula work to sanction industry-relevant 
knowledge, over other knowledges, facilitating the reproduction of a system which serves the 
primary interests of those other than learner and educator. 

What becomes apparent is that control over teaching has been removed from the ‘cut and thrust’ of 
the learning environment and reoriented externally, in the form of organisations or texts to which 
adult educators are accountable. This displacement reflects a predilection with instrumentalism and 
technique as the basis of teaching practice and a shift in the reference point of the basis of valid 
knowledge towards the workplace (see Jackson 1993, 1995). CBT and its associated curriculum" 
documents act as officially warranted texts, organising the production and controlling the 
reproduction of knowledge. Such knowledge then makes ‘true’ and universal that which represents a 
perspective that is often mono-cultural, mono-lingual, driven by free market values and its relevance 
to the workplace. 

Interestingly, such regulation has been won not through coercion but through consent. This is clearly 
demonstrated by the educators recounting simultaneous accounts of regulation in the sphere of their 
workplaces and increased recognition of their profession. Experiences of a growing administrative 
workload required to maintain the system alongside heavy teaching loads and changes in relationships 
between colleagues are common (for example see Robinson 1993, Kell 1997, Smith 1997). These 
changes are necessary to make the contribution of the profession explicit and accountable. 

It is precisely the manner in which this discourse has harnessed such concepts as ‘empowerment’ and 
‘autonomy’ from liberal humanism that has lent support to its entrenchment (see Edwards and Usher 
1994). Competency-based training has worked to facilitate the removal of subjectivity of educator 
and learner from the learning process and substituted, instead, seemingly neutral standards on which 
to base decontextualised and disembodied knowledge. What is significant is that the extent of 
regulation and control is simultaneously experienced as a sense of increased power, experienced as 
professionalisation. 

Collins (1991) connects the issue of professionalisation with a ‘cult of efficiency’, as the field seeks 
out legitimation and assurance of competence from ‘licensure, certification, standardised minimum 
criteria for preparatory training, continuing professional education (mandatory and otherwise), and 
the other trappings of modem professions’ (Collins 1991:14). Within an environment where the 
organisation of teaching and learning is fundamentally reorganised, the role of teachers become that 
of a “‘support function’, as a facilitator subordinated to institutional goals and objectives which are 
determined by others and implemented through measures intended to organise their practice” 
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(Jackson 1993: 111). It is at this point that these educators’ perceptions of their teaching role provide 
a perspective of the basis of their professionalism. 

Wilson (1993), Collins (1991) and Griffin (1989) identify that the growing tendency towards greater 
professionalisation of adult education reflects a preoccupation with method rather than purpose. It is 
this very characteristic of the field that emerges strongly in the data, as educators identify technicist 
rather than purposive conceptions of their practice. 

The facilitation fetish 

In identifying the core aspect of their role as educators, eight out of ten educators explicitly identified 
themselves as facilitators. For most informants, facilitation embraced the key aspects incorporated 
and expected of the adult educator in order to perform her role. These were the ability to develop a 
conducive learning climate, to act as resource to the self-directed learner and to demonstrate 
sufficient knowledge of their subject area. Expertise in demonstrating competence in these three 
areas fulfilled the responsibilities of professional adult education practice. The facilitator therefore 
was the professional adult educator! 

The place for explicit educational and political values to underpin professional practice was 
secondary or absent. 

Good facilitators will be really objective... (Informant 2). 

[It] is a distinct no-no for a trainer to influence people or to overlay her political 
perspective (Informant 3). 

The policy-practice dynamic within adult education in the 1990s in Australia has established an 
environment which has reinforced the displacement of the educator. This has worked to diminish her 
identity and remove her autonomy as the basis for professional judgement. The professional adult 
educator works as a facilitator - an identity who may objectively resource learners, slipping in and 
out of the learning environment. 

An emphasis on teaching and learning has shifted towards markets and clients. Teaching and learning 
is a service that workplace consultants (formerly known as teachers) sell as a means to upskill or 
reskill. The motivation for re-searching traditions, assumptions and practices which mediate the 
teaching and learning moment has to compete with pressing needs for researching market 
intelligence. 

The organisational cultures, within which teaching and learning is at the core, perceive and construct 
a great divide between ‘pure’ (academic research) and ‘applied research’. The research on teaching 
and learning that is organisationally and systemically sanctioned is frequently framed by current 
policy and resourcing exigencies. Researching beyond these paradigms is often left to individual 
teachers, whose findings are, in most cases, untied to organisational and system development. 

Critical possibilities 

In the quest for outcomes and accountability, dialogue around teaching and learning has been drawn 
towards a focus on the process of learning (how we work) rather than the content of learning. As 
such, the opportunities to highlight issues of power, politics, class, race, gender in and outside of the 
learning environment are theoretically lost. The policy-practice nexus portrays a learning 
environment disconnected, depoliticised and deproblematised. It is here that traditional assumptions 
about teaching adults, supported by powerful discourses within adult education scholarship, connect 
with and reinforce a depoliticised and deproblematised learning environment. 

Adult education theories grounded in liberal humanist traditions have left the role and positioning of 
the educator untouched, placing her in a powerful but decontextualised space. It is the dominance of 
the universal, unitary, rational and fixed subject that feminist and poststructuralist theorists have 



attempted to overturn, so as to address difference and claim space for the personal as they have 
challenged the universal (for example Lather 1994; Smith 1983). In contrast to the unitary 
construction of the role of the adult educator, the educator is called upon to examine, locate, name 
and acknowledge her values. And this calls for grounding our work ‘in the world we live in as well as 
the theories we use... [and] how they rebound on each other’ (Bannerji et al. 1992:6). 

Insofar as the notion of facilitator avoids consideration of power, creating the illusion of common 
ground between learner and educator, it obscures the reality in which we, as educator, comply with 
and are part of the process in creating and maintaining privilege. Student-centred practice must 
necessarily be replaced by centred-practice in which experience is the starting point, not the end, of 
teaching, learning and research. Such practice then provides an opportunity to reinsert professional 
judgement into teaching and so reclaim a place for the educator. The prescription of teaching content 
no longer dominates the learning environment as it is surrounded, scrutinised and subject to particular 
and personal experience and knowledge. Teaching then, does not support workplace knowledge but 
rather, problematises it, insofar as it conforms to or contests local experiences. 

Beginning from everyday experience is methodologically important, in that it provides ‘a place to 
begin an inquiry, and a place to return to, to demonstrate its usefulness.’ (Campbell & Manicom 
1995:7). The implications of this analysis for researchers, for example, is that work must begin 
within the everyday world, as subjects are centred in and experience it, in order to disclose the social 
relations which construct them and their relation to the abstract conceptual world. Its conceptual 
importance for education is that it provides opportunities for learners to connect their lives as a means 
to reflect on ruling and abstract practices. As a means of critical practice, this complexity imposes on 
the educator the imperative to connect both her and learners’ local knowledge to that which is 
produced outside individual experience. 

There is no better point of entry into a critique or reflection than one's own experience. 

It is not the end point, but the beginning of an exploration between the personal and the 

social and therefore the political. And this connection process, which is also a 

discovery, is the real pedagogic process... (Bannerji et al. 1992: 67). 
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Developing critical literacy in the context of democratic 
renewal in Scotland 



Jim Crowther and Lyn Tett, Moray House Institute, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Introduction 

This paper is concerned with the cultural politics of adult literacy practice and its implications for 
developing critical literacy. Essential to our concern is the problematisation of literacy as an 
uncontested good. Instead, we argue that what constitutes literacy has to become a reflexive part of 
what is taught rather than what is assumed. This step can provide a way of validating subordinate 
cultures whilst providing opportunities for adult students to stretch their critical faculties and at the 
same time acquire skills in the dominant literacy. This presents both a challenge and an opportunity 
for adult literacy to develop a curriculum based on a more genuine dialogue between tutors and 
students. For this to occur dominant assumptions informing literacy practice need to be opened up 
and challenged. We argue that the current context of democratic renewal in Scotland is an opportune 
time for literacy practice to refocus itself towards a broader and more critical curriculum. 

Ideologies of literacy 

'Whilst literacy is an emotive word that evokes almost universal agreement about its desirability' as 
Hamilton (1996, 148-9) points out, there is, nevertheless, considerable divergence about its definition 
and purpose. Hamilton identifies three competing ideologies of literacy: 

1. Literacy as cultural missionary activity: literacy education is understood as a welfare activity 
promoted by the middle classes for disadvantaged others. A variant of this has been dominant in the 
1990s through the linking of illiteracy with unemployment, anti-social and criminal behaviour by 
young people. 

2. Literacy for social control: literacy is linked with maintaining the status quo by shaping 
responsible, moral and economically productive citizens. During the 1980s and 1990s literacy was 
strongly associated with a wider discourse about national training, economic needs and functional 
competencies. 

3 Literacy for emancipation: this ideology involves a radical critique of elite culture, state controlled 
curricula and unequal power relations between groups. This emancipatory discourse has always been 
marginal and its success sparsely documented. 

What constitutes literacy in any society, therefore, reflects the selective tradition of the dominant 
social groups. However, a powerful mode of control is to present the existing state of affairs as 
timeless and unchanging - a natural order of things. This process involves abstracting literacy from its 
social context and representing it as a set of technical skills to be acquired. We want to argue the 
opposite. The social construction of literacy needs to be reflexively constituted in the curriculum. By 
problematising what literacy is, the process of learning it can become a more critical enterprise. 
Furthermore, relativising the dominant form of literacy reinforces the legitimacy of other, 
subordinate, literacies. It may also help to shift the curriculum so it can be shaped by the interests 
and experiences of the participants. What this entails is a view of literacy as part of a critical 
curriculum which helps people to take greater collective control over their lives. 

The cultural politics of 'language-dialect' 

Culture and language are embedded in each other and in relations of power. Powerful cultures are in 
competition with subordinate ones - in Scotland this struggle has been echoed in the status of Scots as 
a dialect or a language. This debate is an important socio-linguistic issue but, at the same time, its 
outcome is also a signal of the balance of cultural forces which are in struggle. Dominant ideas about 
the 'right' or 'correct' way to speak and (as a consequence) to write constitute a 'regime of truth' (see 



Foucault, 1985) in which variations are 'other'; denigrated and devalued as dialects which deviate 
from the normal or standard pattern. 

The wider cultural politics of class and nation are noticeable by their absence in literacy practice in 
Scotland. Adult literacy has tended to be blinkered to the realities of the complex social formation of 
which it is part - and in part reproducing. It tends to treat literacy as an uncontested good and fails to 
locate literacy in the process of cultural politics with all its ramifications. For instance, the cultural 
politics of language marginalises the patterns of speech of subordinate groups. This sets the terms in 
which literacy is defined and involves a process of homogenisation. Varied and subordinate literacies 
are fossilised or rendered invisible. But it is never simply a given way of speaking that is stigmatised, 
rather, the entire way of life and the integral identities associated with it. To accept the standard 
'language-dialect' as the necessary condition for advancement means that being assimilated into the 
dominant culture involves the rejection of both the language and 'the way of being of those who speak 
the non-standard variety. To succeed therefore entails a rejection of ones own language, family, and 
community. [thus serving] to reinforce further the cultural politics of domination and 
subordination'. (Lankshear et al, 1997:38). 

The advantages created for specific social groups of having their language legitimated by educational 
institutions has been well documented (Bernstein, 1971). Moreover, dominant groups are able to 
establish their knowledge priorities, learning styles, pedagogical preferences, notions of important 
and useful knowledge, their ways of representing truth, their ways of arguing and establishing 
correctness, and their logics, grammars and language as the institutional norms. The real challenge to 
literacy practice is to find ways of valuing the vernacular language and literacies of subordinate 
groups whilst not disadvantaging them. We have to recognise that there are different literacies which 
are 'configurations of practices that serve different purposes' (Barton 1995, 39). Moreover, these 
literacies are not equally valued. 'Dominant literacies originate from the dominant institutions of 
society. Vernacular literacies have their roots in everyday life'. If the richness of indigenous 
languages go unacknowledged then their culture is distorted in a way that disguises its social and 
ideological character through processes that are represented as politically neutral. Literacy thus 
contributes to the construction of a particular kind of citizen, a particular kind of identity and a 
particular conception of the nation through the privileging of one form of spoken and written 
communication (Street and Street, 1991). 

Democratic renewal in the new Scotland 

The contradictions of the current context has opened up opportunities for developing a more critical 
approach to literacy practice in Scotland. Democratic renewal has been an outcome of a changing 
relationship between the cultural politics of civil society and the political culture of the state (see 
Martin, 1998). The demands for a new democratic order arose in civil society and has had 
repercussions in terms of the development of a form of self-governance. In the Referendum held in 
September 1997 the 'settled will' of the electorate was overwhelming in its support for a Scottish 
parliament. Scotland will have its own devolved parliament in the year 2000. This changing 
relationship between the state and civil society has benefited from a wider process of cultural 
renewal. The constitutional changes underway reflect a distinctive moment in Scottish history. In our 
view there are unheralded opportunities for a critical adult literacy practice to contribute to and 
benefit from this process. 

In reconfiguring the state and civil society there are dangers in absolutist forms of political and 
cultural nationalism which deny difference. Nationality has been central to the cultural politics of 
difference between Scotland and England - particularly in this century. One outcome of this has been 
an assertion of Scottish identity with the kitsch of the kailyard, Rob Roy, tartan and heather - a 
mythological cultural heritage which has resonated with narrow forms of nationalist politics. Whilst 
this asserts a difference to English culture it also asserts 'sameness'; it represents only one version of 
Scottishness. What it has generated is a polarised debate between pro-and-anti Scots language / 
literacy teaching (see Ferri, 1996; McClure, 1997). The former denies the importance of difference 
and the latter assumes it unproblematically. We have difficulty with these positions on three accounts. 



First, to ignore the importance of vernacular language devalues an important aspect of people's 
cultural capital which is the educational equivalent of 'asset stripping'. Second, assumptions made 
about Scottish identity tend to ignore its complex and contingent nature. Our identities are not 
immutable and can vary in relation to different structural positions and social contexts. Third, this 
also ignores the diversity of Scottish culture for example, by marginalising the linguistic and cultural 
diversity of Scotland's ethnic minority communities. Historically, the process of denying difference 
has been accompanied by an ideology of assimilation in which the rights of these groups to express 
their own culture and maintain their own traditions has been delegitimated by an assertive appeal to 
Britishness. 

There are signs, however, of a revitalised civic politics and cultural life which reflects a more diverse 
social base. This new context creates an opportunity to rethink key assumptions which inform current 
practice in basic education in Scotland. The impetus for re-examining cultural identities may be ideal 
conditions for critically appropriating the dominant literacy. The 'cultural movement' can contribute 
to the type of identity people want to construct for their future. William Morris has called this the 
'education of desire' and one aspect of this development may come from the recognition and 
confidence of a new tradition of Scottish novelists, poets, play-writers and film-makers who reject, 
and actively resist, the dominant language and literary traditions of the metropolis. Other ways in 
which people have been helped to think about their identities differently has been through the 
movement to reclaim Scottish working class history and the everyday experiences of ordinary 
people. New social movements such as Women's Groups have been particularly active in reclaiming 
their own stories (see Henderson and Mackay, 1990) and have developed a resource for women to 
think and desire differently by expanding the horizons of the possible. The new cultural space which 
the process of democratic renewal signals provides the opportunity to recognise and validate 
indigenous literacy forms. 

Implications for building a critical curriculum 

The dominant emphasis on literacy as culturally neutral undersells its contribution to encouraging 
critical thinking and social action. We understand critical thinking to include the ability to go beyond 
the surface of experience and its representations in order to identity social interests - and where 
necessary, to act on them. There are at least four aspects for the development of a critical curriculum - 
implicit in the analysis - which need to be considered further. 

First, we need to develop an approach to literacy which positions people in a way which enables them 
to appropriate the dominant language critically - and in a way which valorises the indigenous culture 
without discarding what is useful in the dominant one (Allman and Mayo, 1997). The social 
construction of literacy should become part of the literacy curriculum. There is a parallel in our 
argument with the more widespread practice of adult literacy students 'learning to learn'. The basis of 
this development was that to equalise the power relations between tutor and student both parties 
needed to be familiar with the psychology of adult learning. Inducting both in the process of learning 
to learn, it was argued, would facilitate dialogue over how the curriculum was organised. 

We are arguing a similar case to be reflexive about the literacy learnt. What is different is that, 
currently, neither tutors nor students are encouraged to problematise the nature of literacy itself. The 
assumptions which underpin what it means to be literate are reflected in a diluted (functional) version 
of adult literacy practice. Yet the socially constructed nature of literacy could be made open and 
explicit - making comparisons with the literacies reflected in the indigenous cultural movement 
would help its achievement. This would involve relativising the dominant literacy whilst at the same 
time revealing its social roots. Moreover, the vernacular literacies of people could become a resource 
for making visible the cultural politics of literacy practice whilst providing an opportunity for them 
to be legitimated as a cultural asset rather than liability. In this process, the resources both tutors and 
students bring to the curriculum could be more evenly balanced and provide a basis for genuine 
dialogue. Instead of assuming literacy to be unproblematic, a reflexive practice would reveal its social 
construction and the consequences of this, exploring why it differs from people's everyday literacies 
and 'mother tongue'. 



By taking a reflexive approach the opportunity exists to make explicit the hoops people have to jump 
through in order to be judged competent. We are not arguing that people should be denied access to 
dominant literacies or that their own vernacular literacy is somehow privileged. The cultural politics 
of institutions, and the literacy they reinforce, have to be made visible to show that they represent a 
selection from a wider range of possibilities - none of which are neutral. These practices then become 
a critical resource for learning and literacy. 

Second, literacy is deeply and inescapably bound up with producing, reproducing and maintaining 
unequal arrangements of power. The meanings that are given and received in texts are not innocent. 
They are ideological. Developing critical readers and writers has, then, to be about enabling them to 
detect and handle the inherently ideological dimension of literacy, and the role of literacy in the 
enactment and production of power.(See Lankshear et al 1997) Macrae (1997) has documented ways 
in which reading texts critically has been developed by tutors in their practice in one part of Scotland. 
Another way this has been encouraged in the past has been through the growth of student publishing. 
The role of adult literacy students as producers rather than consumers of texts not only 'empowers' 
authors and demystifies the authority of the text it also creates the possibility for diverse experiences 
and understandings to circulate and become a resource for the curriculum. However, there is no 
equivalent in Scotland to the publishing activities of adult literacy students at Peckham in London or 
Gatehouse in Manchester. One consequence of democratic renewal might be a greater interest in 
producing student writing. 

Third, the breadth of curriculum opportunities has to be extended to provide a stimulating and 
intellectually demanding experience which will enable students to stretch their critical faculties. In 
these ideologically and materially 'mean times' the only encouragement for expanding literacy has 
been tied to narrow forms of vocationalism. Developing critical literacy in this context has been an 
act of resistance at the margins of a marginal service. Yet there is a rich educational philosophy that 
was once dominant in Scottish education that argued that the encouragement of a 'democratic 
intellect' was seen to be essential to the wider functioning of a democratic society (see Macdonald, 
1998). A democratic society is one in which the experts and specialists have to be scrutinised by the 
wider community. We see no reason why, with a bit of imagination and resources, this tradition could 
not apply in basic education too. We are aware of one literacy project were the provision offered to 
students involves an unusual breadth by encompassing subjects like philosophy, democracy, anti 
racism, amongst other things, and seeks explicitly to develop the critical faculties of students (see 
Hayward et al 1995). Undoubtedly there are more and we are currently investigating the range of 
activities which can be identified as critical literacy in Scotland. However, the early indication is that 
such work is scarce. 

Fourth, the least developed aspect of critical literacy practice is that which involves the link between 
education and action. Instead of forging the two, basic education often undermines it. The key issue 
here is the way the learner is socially constructed. With one or two exceptions the vast majority of 
literacy practice is grounded in a view of the student as an individual rather than as a member of a 
social group. That such a construction is ideologically laden is seldom made explicit. The implicit 
assumption that we are independent of others - and not interdependent with them - is reinforced by 
claims of an individual, needs meeting curriculum. 

Focussing on the needs of the individual obscures as much as it reveals. What it hides is that we are 
individual men or women, members of a social class and ethnic group, able bodied or not, with 
different sexualities. In other words our experiences are shaped by the social context of which we are 
part rather than some over-riding abstract individualism. Our common position with others generates 
the possibility of joint interests which can become the basis of collective action. In a sense the last 
thing we are is an individual. Despite this, the ideology of individualism (see Keddie, 1980) is rife in 
education and adult literacy practice in particular. One consequence has been the failure to build a 
curriculum which addresses the collective nature of students' experiences. Without taking this step it 
is difficult to move on to engage literacy work with local community or wider forms of social action. 
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The apocryphal example is the student who has a real life problem which they want to deal with - for 
instance they may be a tenant living in damp, sub-standard, housing - but instead of this concern 
entering into the curriculum as a resource for analysing how it might be addressed, and by whom, it 
unthinkingly gets turned into a letter writing exercise and is displayed as an example of student- 
centred learning! The substantive issue (how to successfully challenge the provider of the damp 
housing) is lost behind an emphasis on the skill of letter writing. The implicit assumption that writing 
a letter is the appropriate response, perhaps as opposed to collectively organising, is never on the 
curriculum as an issue for discussion. 

Conclusion 

We have argued that the current context of democratic renewal can help adult literacy practice to 
shift its emphasis on the development of individual technical skills and embrace an approach which 
prioritises critical thinking and social action. Critical literacy that draws on the wider curriculum 
made possible by the new cultural developments in Scotland should be able to contribute to people's 
self-worth as well as to their competence in handling different literacies and the contexts in which 
they are used. This, in turn, could facilitate a more genuine dialogue in the curriculum. In the current 
conjuncture the 'resources of hope' for richer and more varied literacies to emerge could inform a 
more reflexively constituted curriculum. Literacy programmes that help people to be true partners in 
their own learning involve paying attention to literacies that are culturally productive, through 
supporting the real life context of the communities in which they are located and challenging 
misrepresentations about people's own lives and experiences. 

Much needs to be done but there are signs of this work already underway. The broader context of 
democratic renewal can provide the impetus for a more critical and creative curriculum which will 
benefit students. The manacles of a functionalist and technicist approach to literacy need to be 
loosened and this is an ideal time to do it. The dominant culture is not monolithic and there are 
opportunities for resistance and contestation which recognises there are many literacies and that none 
are neutral. 
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Learning in virtual space: potential and pitfalls in 
electronic communication 



Mike Davis & Kate Denning, Centre for Adult and Higher Education, 
University of Manchester, UK 

Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to explore aspects of the use of computer-mediated-communication 
(CMC) during the teaching of a postgraduate course offered as part of two programmes: two modules 
in the M.Ed. in Training and Development offered by the Centre for Adult Education at the 
University of Manchester; and a taught unit in the Masters/Doctoral Programme in Adult Education 
and Human Resource Development in the Department of Adult Education, University of Georgia 
(UGA), USA. This collaboration had its origins in earlier exchange arrangements between the two 
institutions. Early attempts to establish electronic links between members of these two institutions are 
reported in Davis, (1997) and Davis & Holt (1998). 

The course, called Reflective Technologies in Work-based Learning, comprised 15 participants. In 
addition to the two course tutors, there was another T-group trainer and a technical facilitator. One of 
the participants was a researcher working on the project. The face-to-face week was divided into two 
main elements: a T-group laboratory (see, for example, Miller, 1989), and an action science 
laboratory, during which latter time participants were introduced to the theory and practice of action 
science and underwent their first experience of presenting a case study. In addition, technical training 
and support was provided by the technical facilitator in order to familiarize the students with the 
software that was going to be used in the computer mediated component. 

Action science works through the interrogation of case studies to discover where the gaps and 
inconsistencies lie in conversations: between what we think and what we actually say, between 
espoused theories and theories-in-use (Argyris, Putnam & Smith, 1985) A case study is a transcript 
(as near as can be remembered) of a conversation which is felt represents a problem in 
communication. The context is given then the page is divided in half. In the right hand column the 
actual words used are written along with any non verbal cues which seem relevant. The left hand 
column contains unspoken thoughts and feelings (see, for example, Brooks & Watkins, 1994) 

Findings 

The computer mediated component of the course, which is the focus of this paper, was conducted 
over a five week period, using the groups that had been formed in the initial face-to-face meetings . 
Each student took it in turns to present their second action science case and have it interrogated 
during the period Monday to Friday of each week. An hour each Saturday was dedicated to a 
synchronous conference, conducted in real time. In all, fifteen case studies were presented over the 
five week period and this data are currently undergoing analysis using the qualitative software 
package, NUD*IST and will be the subject of further papers. The focus of this paper is the extent of 
student interaction and the possible impact of the tutors’ roles. 

Behind the screen 

The most significant potential area of failure for any virtual environment is non-attendance, or put 
less strongly, the lack of productive participation, by which we mean reading but not writing. By 
making participation a compulsory element of the course for the purpose of gaining the qualification, 
this problem could, to a certain extent, be circumnavigated. However, this may not be sufficient. Riel 
and Levin (1990) give a list of what they consider necessary to get a good, successful network to 
function effectively: to enable participants to recognise a presence behind their computer screen. 
Their criteria were as follows: 
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• Does the group already exist? 

• Is there a need for communication? 

• Is there a shared goal or task with a specified outcome? 

• Will access to the technology be easy and effective? 

• Will all participants have regular patterns of mail access? 

• Is there a person who will facilitate group planning and work? 

The Reflective Technologies cohort met these, to a greater or letter extent, as follows: 

• The virtual component arose from the f2f 

• The group was transatlantic in composition; furthermore ‘attendance’ (i.e. participation) was a 
course requirement for the UGA cohort 

• Case studies had to be interrogated by the group; these then became the basis for individual 
written assignments. 

• Facilitate.com is extremely user friendly (some people did experience server and other technology 
difficulties) 

• Some people had problems of access (holidays, work commitments) 

© The technical facilitator was responsible for creating the virtual space in which the discussions 
took place The capacity for individuals to take responsibility for their group was exploited to 
varying degrees. 

What is interesting from our point of view is that we had three sub-groups on line who fulfilled the 
criteria 2 to 5 to the same degree, and yet they were very different in their levels of participation and 
‘atmosphere’. This might suggest at first glance that the last two functions are particularly important. 

From an analysis of the data it is possible to speculate about some of the reasons for the relative 
success and failure of two of the groups and it might be possible to draw some conclusions as to how 
to manage groups more effectively. Before we do that, however, we need to examine some of the 
characteristics of success and failure. 



Differences in the groups 

Our first analyses were mainly quantitative and at the very least give some insight into the level of 
activity in the three groups though not its quality. For the purposes of this paper, -we are looking at 
Groups 1 and 3, the most and least successful, respectively. 

Members of Group 1 interacted with the server on 6866 occasions, compared to Group 3 who 
managed only 2500. Individuals’ interactions ranged from 949 - 1715 in Group 1 and 205 - 893 in 
Group 3. The mean for the groups was 1373 and 500 respectively. What these numbers describe is 
participants’ engagement with the software through interaction with the server that takes them around 
the various screens in an on-line case study. While this is not necessarily a passive activity, it does not 
demonstrate the more active role of contributing to the discussion through writing an intervention. 
Examination of the number of interventions also revealed that Group 1 was the more active, with 497 
entries, compared to 166 from Group 3. Even the least active Group 1 participant at 68 made more 
entries than the most active from Group 3 (47). Means were 99 and 32 respectively. 



As is evident from these figures, there is a substantial difference between the number of times 
participants addressed the server and the number of interventions they made. Interestingly, however, 
the ratio of interactions to interventions is very similar across the conference as a whole, ranging from 
an average in Group 1 of 14:1 to that in Group 3 of 15:1. 



Group 1 individually and collectively interacted most frequently with the server. In both Groups 2 and 
3, however, there were participants who were more active than the norm for their group. There is a 
marked difference between the groups in the way in which they functioned, however. Not only did 
Group 1 interact more frequently, but there was a shared culture of a relationship between interaction 
and intervention not demonstrated by the other two groups, something which we will examine later. 
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This form of quantitative analysis does, of course, reveal little or nothing about the richness of 
activity in the groups, but as we will see, there is a relationship. As well as the tentative conclusions 
we can draw from this quantitative analysis it is also possible to consider how differently the groups 
experienced the groups by a brief look at a few interventions which show that a virtual classroom has 
an atmosphere of its own despite the lack of physical presence. 

Jagruti (Group 3): Could we have a synchronous session this week? I for one would like to 
have more interaction w/in the group. To me, our group feels somewhat lifeless. 

Marianna (Group 3):Karen, this IS a great exchange. [...] Do you mind if we continue and 
then come back to this? 

Marlene (Group 1): I’ve got to say that I have and I’m enjoying working with you. You are a 
very reflective group. And I will miss this. Today I was thinking that during this five weeks I 
have felt helpful, happy, useless, frustrated, annoyed and I have laughed. I have been very 
excited and engaged with the task. In my undergraduate career I have never been through so 
many emotions as I have been on-line. 

And this piece of dialogue: 

Marlene (Group I): Be careful not to get focused on the other person in the case. 

Molly: Hi, Marlene! I’m not sure what you mean by focusing on the other person. Do you 
mean Jeannie, or X (in the case) and why are you suggesting this? I'd really appreciate it to 
know your views on this. It took my an hour to put all this together and I don V know if the 
result is what I intended. 

In speculating about the differences in levels of engagement and activity between the groups, it is 
possible to identify a number of characteristics that were features of Group 1 behaviour. Group 3 
almost invariably demonstrated the opposite characteristics. 

• first casewriter subsequently proved herself something of a virtuoso 

• powerful, interested, intelligent group of individuals 

• individuals each took responsibility for the group 

• positive feedback readily given 

• escalating atmosphere of enjoyment and excitement 

• a culture of interaction/intervention 

• levels of participation openly discussed - evidence of metacommunicative behaviour 

• high levels of interaction 

• all members contributed a significant amount every week. 

• a tendency to treat feedback very seriously and use it as the building bricks of personal insight 

• chat room instituted in first week - friendliness and concern for each other 

• lurk room instituted - this validation of lurking suggests comfort with this aspect of the 
technology 

• 2 graduate assistants and one research assistant in the group 

• one member using the skills she had gained, sought a further meeting in her work-based setting 
and actively resolved her case during ‘her’ week 

• people were not allowed to ‘get away with’ model I behaviour 

• a norm of trust existed whereby it was acceptable to challenge one other 

• the group arranged synchronous meetings which had a different, more exciting atmosphere than 
asynchronous meetings 

• from USA, 2 from UK 

• women, 1 man 



Discussion 

All three groups had strong, articulate members but not all were able to harness their differences in a 
productive way. Riel and Levin advise that there should be some form of leadership in CMC. One or 
more people need to take responsibility for monitoring and facilitating the group interactions. Perkins 
and Newman (1996) define such a person as a virtuoso, ‘a highly skilled practitioner of e-discourse ’ 
(Perkins and Newman, 1996: pl56), someone not normally set apart, but from within the group who 
‘ serves as guide, gentle teacher and exemplar ’ (Perkins and Newman, 1996: pi 63). We can identify a 
virtuoso in Group 1 who flourished within the active environment of her group. One member of 
Group 3 similarly showed a similar disposition but the setting did not enable her to fulfill her 
potential. 

As with face-to-face interaction, norms were set early in the conference. Group Ps problem-solving 
approach to the challenges of the medium resulted in agreed synchronous meetings, a lurk room 
which validated reading without commenting, and a chat room. The chat room became indicative of a 
whole atmosphere of involvement and concern for each others’ lives and a knowledge of each other 
evidenced by this quote: 

Moira: Ah, Bernard, you guessed that I am a morning person! This morning, however, I took 
my husband out to breakfast, so I am a little later than usual. 

In contrast, the behaviour demonstrated by the first case writer for Group 3 may have contributed 
towards a norm of lower levels of participation. Indeed, he only made two interventions into his own 
case which clearly frustrated the rest of his group although their challenge was very mild, for 
example: 

Jagruti: It is a little challenging to offer a ladder of inference without some feedback from 
you, Ritesh © l 

Following the lack of activity of the first week. Group 3 found it hard to pick up momentum. A 
slightly tougher challenge finally came in the fourth week. 

Mayuri: The exchange among your three - Kate, Louise and Jagruti - caused me to wonder if 
Ritesh is/has been lurking during the case studies. I’ve wanted to know what you are doing 
since the middle of your case, Ritesh. If you are tuning in with us, as Kate mentioned, but just 
haven ’t had anything much to say, I’d just like to know. Are you there? 

There was no response from Ritesh although he did make a few more interventions unrelated to this 
process initiative. In a f2f environment it is possible to know if someone has heard what you have 
said, although their interpretation cannot necessarily be predicted. One of the difficulties of the 
medium is that there is no way of knowing if he even read the challenge. The other difficulty is that 
sending messages to someone who is not responding is bound to fail. It may, at that point, become 
necessary to use other channels of communication such as telephone or email, to find out why the 
individual is inactive. 

As in f2f there is probably an optimum group size for this kind of work. Group size for this course 
were set at 5 but with 1 or 2 members inactive to a greater or lesser extent, effective membership was 
reduced to 3 or 4 which may be insufficient to generate ideas and challenge complacency. In a group 
of this size, it is not safe to be dangerous. 

In order to encourage participation it may be thought axiomatic that the tutor has a particular role to 
help facilitate the student processes. Tutor interventions can take many forms from purely social, to 
directly challenging, to providing content or knowledge. Because e-discourse is a written form of 
communication all activity is powerful. This is particularly true of comments made by tutors. 
Comments can be read many times over and interpretations changed and flippant remarks take on a 
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more weighty aspect than intended, hence the perceived need for emoticons (visual symbols 
representing some non-verbal cues). 

Although the tutors intervened approximately the same number of times into the two groups, the 
ratios differ because Group 3 contributed so much less. 

The tutors made 31 interventions in Group 1 and 30 in Group 2, but the ratio of activity was so much 
greater because of the unwillingness of Group 3 to enter into the conference on their own behalf; and, 
we think it is true to say, because Group 1 actually needed us less. Thus the ratio for Group 1 was 
1 7: 1 and for Group 3 was 7:1. 

For both groups this gives a mean of approximately 6 interventions from the tutors per case study. On 
the face of it then it would appear that the tutors were fair about the number of interventions they 
made. Further examination of the data, however reveals an inequity in the distribution of tutor 
interventions. This difference is particularly marked at the end of week 2 when the tutors had 
intervened 10 times into Group 1 and only 5 times into Group 3. It is possible that this could have 
given the group the feeling that the tutors were giving up on them. Silence is very powerful and 
Hardy (199x) suggests that silence from a tutor can be interpreted as lack of interest rather than non 
direction. This would have compounded the factors already mentioned such as incongruent 
personalities and early norms of low participation and hasty (but inappropriate and uncritical) 
acceptance of feedback. 

The question remains about how much the tutors could or indeed should have intervened in the cases. 
Action science is a normative process and it could be argued that it needs to be modeled and 
explained. The extent to which the tutors did this, as well as demonstrated other behaviors, is 
examined in another paper (Davis, Watkins & Milton, 1998). That these two groups were different in 
composition is clear, but their biographical details and their performance and demeanor during the 
face to face laboratory do not obviously lead us to conclude that the less engaged group were less 
capable of doing the work, less emotionally or intellectually robust, or less committed to the course. 

In a f2f environment to intervene more in a group which is struggling. It is hard to believe that more 
tutor involvement could have improved what was going on in Group 1, the situation with Group 3 is 
less clear. When an analysis of the transcripts showed that Mike Davis had not intervened at all into 
the second week of Group 3 he was shocked. The reason for his surprise was that he felt as if he had 
done a lot because he had visited their case study so often. Both tutors visited Group 3 more than 
Group 1 and both report that they were bothered at the time by the lack of activity in Group 3. These 
frequent visits gave the tutors an impression of active involvement which was not borne out by the 
printed texts. This is a potential danger and facilitators need to be aware that whilst they may feel 
involved when they are lurking, there is no evidence for the rest of the community. 

It is hard to know what precisely the tutors could have done to encourage a higher degree of 
interaction. It is possible that they acceded to the early norms and were unable to counteract the effect 
of the atmospheres in the two groups. In the first week Group 1 was already dynamic and looking for 
ways to make the technology work for them. On entering the conference the overriding feeling was 
one of commitment and energy. Group 3 by contrast was far less exciting to enter and it was possible 
to go in and find nothing new had been added. To some extent, the energy level in Group 3 infected 
the tutors as much as the group and it would be hard to know what could have been added to facilitate 
the group more effectively. 

Conclusions 

The evidence from this analysis so far indicates that as with groups in face to face environments, 
some will be more active than others. What the evidence tells us, however, is that there are different 
kinds of activity: for example, that to lurk in cyberspace does not mean that you are not taking part. 
Indeed students commented favorably about the opportunity to enter a conference, read and then 
leave, only to return afterwards with there more reflective observations. This is not something that is 



available in the clamor of the face to face seminar. This also has something to tell us about the role of 
the tutor: there are no easy answers. Group 1 could be quite direct in resisting our interventions, while 
Group 3 could not be persuaded to act against what they saw as their best interests: in this case, by 
remaining silent. 

The data from this course is very rich and we have only begun to investigate the more qualitative 
features. Nevertheless, we see that issues of participation are not necessarily what we would expect 
and that the approach to facilitation is not obvious. Perhaps the richer data will give us a clearer 
insight into the complexities of the virtual classroom and enable us to avoid the most serious pitfalls 
of electronic communication. 
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Centering a degree on the periphery: curriculum design in 
Cornwall and the politics of place 

Bernard Deacon and Ella Westland, University of Exeter, UK 



The spatial dimension of higher education in Britain has yet to find an obvious place in the literature. 
In most debates about teaching, learning and research the spatial context is either taken for granted or 
ignored. It becomes a mere container for educational and social processes. But places can be viewed 
as more than empty frames for social action; they can be seen as both historically constituted by 
social processes and also in turn constituting those social processes (Paasi, 1991). We aim in this 
paper to restore a sense of place to the discussion of the education of adults. We do this through 
locating the connections between space, teaching, learning and research in one particular place - 
Cornwall. After setting out the theoretical context, the problems of evolving and delivering a part- 
time degree in a Continuing Education department in Cornwall are located in the context of 
Cornwall’s location as a periphery in a set of centre-periphery relations which help to explain both the 
constraints experienced and the teaching method and curriculum design that are being evolved. 

The absence of an explicit discussion of space in the literature might be seen as unexpected for three 
reasons. First, its explicit absence is accompanied by an implicit presence. Spatial metaphors abound 
in discussions of adult learning. For instance, educational technology can be viewed as ‘central’ in 
the progress of distance education institutions such as the Open University (Evans and Nation, 1996), 
mature students are ‘marginal’ in higher education (Wilson, 1997) and learners are at the ‘centre’ of 
the learning process (Edwards, 1991). Second, we are informed that the university is now turning 
inside-out or exploding (Schuller, 1990). The place of learning is where the learner is. Universities 
are encouraged to develop their regional and local role. In this policy debate about the changing 
institution, place would appear to be taking on a new importance. And third, in a range of academic 
disciplines there has, arguably, been a ‘spatial turn’ over the last decade. In all directions a new 
awareness of spatial difference and the role of space and place is surfacing, in sociology (Day and 
Murdoch, 1993; Lobao, 1996), history (Kearney, 1989; Phythian-Adams, 1987), politics (Meny and 
Wright, 1985) and cultural studies (Basnett, 1997). 

The spatial theory most commonly employed outside geography is that of core-periphery or centre- 
periphery. (Ironically, some geographers themselves are now rejecting this as insufficiently flexible 
for capturing the dynamic political and social relations that it purports to model (Agnew, 1995)). 
Centre-periphery theory, while taking on a number of guises, broadly involves a relational, 
comparative view of space. The paired concepts of centre-periphery can be used in two ways. They 
can form the basis of a model which explains behaviour. Thus places are situated in relation to 
centres and peripheries in a context of uneven development. Such a model highlights the territorial 
dimensions of the relations between economically more developed, politically more powerful and 
culturally more self-confident centres and economically less developed, politically weaker and 
culturally fragmented peripheries. Peripheries are then seen as ‘distinct contexts, they form units of 
analysis worthy of our attention’ (Wellhofer, 1995). Alternatively, centre-periphery can be seen as a 
cultural representation reproduced by certain interests, usually in the centre, and reproducing certain 
myths about both centre and periphery (see Chapman, 1992). 



Cornwall can be seen as a periphery in both of the above senses. It has a chronically weak economy, 
with, according to Angela Eagle, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Environment, 
Transport and the Regions, in a recent Commons debate, per capita GDP at levels only 69% of the 
European Union average (Hansard, 1 st April 1998, col. 1390) and its lack of political institutions is a 
symptom of political powerlessness. At the same time such economic and political conditions of 
peripherality have, it is argued, resulted in heightened ‘expressions of difference’ as people in this 
periphery consciously react against their condition (Payton, 1992). In addition, Cornwall has long 
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been imagined as a place apart by those in the centre, reproduced as a land of mystery and its people 
and landscape invested with the characteristics of otherness by novelists and tourist publicisers alike 
(see the contributions to Westland, 1997). 



Political, economic and cultural peripherality have their counterpart in academic peripherally. 
Cornwall occupies a position of disadvantage in terms of the provision of higher education 
opportunities. Tight (1996), in one of the few attempts to provide a spatial dimension for higher 
education provision, has described the geographical patterns of participation. Cornwall is poorly 
provided for both full-time and part-time student places, along with other peripheral areas on the 
north, west and east of England. This disadvantage in terms of provision is exacerbated by the way 
the status scales of academic life are tilted. 

Cornwall’s local university was, before the 1990s, Exeter. Yet Exeter is located 100 miles from 
Cornwall’s major population centre at Cambome-Redruth. Geographical distance tended to be 
extended by social distance. As late as 1967 writers based at Exeter could write about Cornwall as if 
it were a foreign country. According to the introduction to Exeter and its Region , published in 1969, 
Cornwall was 'still a land of many regions, mutually remote and parochial and very slow to change'. 
Exeter, in contrast, with its cathedral and university, was a part of 'metropolitan England', cultured 
and civilised (Barlow, 1969, 4). Exeter, present in Cornwall in the shape of a continuing education 
programme, had not developed degree provision there before the 1990s. Instead options for part-time 
degree study were provided by the Open University, which was recruiting higher than average 
numbers of students in Cornwall, while full-time degrees could be studied at Camborne School of 
Mines, later to amalgamate with Exeter University, and Falmouth School of Art, both specialist 
institutions with a limited range of courses. 

Since the 1980s, however, there has been a considerable growth in the provision of both full and part- 
time places in Cornwall. But this expansion of degree places has occurred without the physical 
establishment of a university or higher education campus in the county. Instead, it has happened 
through a twofold process of what Tight (1996) describes as ‘academic drift’ (based on Burgess and 
Pratt, 1970) and ‘academic expurgation’. Academic drift, the aspiration of institutions for higher 
status in the academic hierarchy, can be seen in the expansion of degree level and sub-degree EE 
courses (validated mainly by Plymouth and Exeter Universities) in the Further Education sector in 
Cornwall. In addition to Tight’s vertical academic drift we may discern a horizontal drift as 
institutions move to capture new markets. Thus Falmouth School of Art changed its name to 
Falmouth College of Arts and in 1996 began to offer a part-time degree in English and Media Studies 
in an attempt to diversify away from its traditional concentration on the visual arts and design. At the 
same time academic expurgation, ‘the tendency for academic institutions to drop their lower level 
work’ (Tight, 1996) appears in franchised courses. 

The outcome is a fragmented and unplanned provision, focused on certain disciplines but with limited 
choice in other areas. This fragmentation in terms of the curriculum is mirrored by a spatial 
fragmentation as six different centres in Cornwall (plus the Open University) compete for students, a 
pattern encouraged by the dispersed local settlement hierarchy. Such a provision, incoherent, ad hoc 
and unplanned, can be read as a corollary of academic peripheralization. Opportunities for pooling 
student resources are limited, and the consequence for staff qualified to teach at HE level is a jigsaw 
of short-term contract arrangements. While this proliferation of part-time contracts is a national 
phenomenon, representing the marginalisation of a category of academic staff defined by terms and 
conditions of employment (Schuller, 1990; Swain, 1998), it is also characteristic of general 
employment patterns in Cornwall, with a high proportion of casual and seasonal work generated by an 
economy overdependent on the tourist industry (Perry, 1993, 73-74). 

Centres and peripheries can also be identified on different spatial scales. While Cornwall can 
generally be described as a part of the academic periphery, within Cornwall there are embryonic local 
HE centres and, as a consequence, local peripheries. Whether the building of a physical academic 
‘centre’ is essential for further local HE development has become a matter of intense local 
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controversy. The University of Exeter planned a small prestigious campus near Penzance which has 
so far failed to attract sufficient funding (University of Exeter, 1995). The University of Plymouth 
has campaigned with one of the local FE colleges for a different kind of ‘university of the future’, 
dispersed over a network of education and training opportunities’; however, its latest publication also 
talks of forming a nucleus on a ‘central campus’ (Cornwall College, 1998). This debate is conducted 
in a political climate that makes it hard to pin down useful definitions of academic centres in terms of 
their key functions. 

It is in this context that Exeter’s Continuing and Adult Education Department has developed its first 
part-time degree in Cornwall. In this case, the ‘centre’ is the Department’s base in Truro, housing 
offices and seminar rooms; the main venue is a nearby FE college with larger lecture rooms. 
Academic staffing consists of one lecturer employed on a full-time permanent contract and a panel of 
part-time staff. The second part of this paper gives a brief account of the thinking behind the 
development of a part-time degree in Cornwall. Initially, we were influenced by centre-periphery 
forces that caused us to look to the centre. However, subsequent reflection on the problems of 
peripherality led us to consider how we might overcome some of its constraints and begin to subvert 
dominant representations of peripherality held both by learners and others. It is here that theory 
connects most obviously to practice as we have begun to build into the degree profile elements that 
engage with and challenge the peripheral condition. 

Developing a part-time degree in Cornwall 

The development of a part-time humanities degree (BA in Historical and Cultural Studies) by 
Exeter’s Department of Continuing and Adult Education can be explained as part of that wider 
movement of continuing education departments in the older universities into degree provision as a 
result of the changing funding environment in place since 1992 (see Rickwood, 1995). There is a 
general problem shared by all such provision in overcoming the marginality of adult and part-time 
learners. In Cornwall such concerns are exacerbated by the further challenge of marginality from the 
institutional core at Exeter, 90 miles away from Truro. 

When this degree was first planned, we thought initially about ways of compensating for the distance 
from Exeter (Westland, 1998). This was primarily an issue of ensuring high quality provision for our 
students, but the necessity of obtaining a ‘licence to practise’ from the centre was never out of the 
picture. We had to convince the centre that a ‘real’ degree could be offered at what has often been 
dubbed an ‘outpost’ in the sticks. We were indeed acutely conscious of the resource implications of 
working at the margin with none of the economies of scale shared by Continuing Education 
departments based on campus. We also imputed to local learners a sense of these deprivations on the 
periphery, including a vague idea that they were missing out on the ‘campus experience’. 

It was not until the second stage, once the framework degree had been validated, that we set about re- 
evaluating the centre/periphery relationship. Was the approach we had adopted of minimising the 
drawbacks of being on the periphery, in order to meet the criteria of the centre, calculated to 
reinforce those very attitudes that we wished to overcome? Had we too easily made the assumption 
that the intellectual life of a university was at Exeter (or an urban centre like London)? Should we 
instead be attempting to support the development of students who were in every sense ‘centred’ - 
intellectually and psychologically capable of working in and looking out from the periphery with 
confidence? We began, as teachers, to re-think our teaching methods in order to maximise our local 
resources and also to help learners reflect on Cornwall’s strengths and thus begin to re-think notions 
of resource-rich centres and resource-poor peripheries. 

We therefore reviewed the components of transferable skills and subject content to identify elements 
relevant to our peripheral location. The most obvious need was adequate IT skills and facilities to 
access library catalogues, data bases and the Internet. This, we now saw, was more than a matter of 
compensating for a lack of campus facilities. The availability of information on line not only makes 
up for the lack of a campus library; it is also a powerful symbol of new possibilities for information 
exchange across institutional and international boundaries that minimises the necessity for formal 
membership of an institution. Carefully designed assignments can give a taste of these possibilities. 
However, it is becoming clear that a new kind of in/out division is being created among learners: 



between those that have the skills and equipment to access the technology and those who do not. 
Dedicating a computer in the Truro department to those students geographically close enough to the 
‘centre’ to make use of it outside the course evening may still disadvantage students who are living in 
more remote areas and unable to finance a home computer system. To partly redress this inequality, 
one of the first exercises undertaken by students (at the point where they join the degree programme 
after gaining 120 Level 1 points in the Department’s Certificate programme or in other institutions) is 
to survey the Open Learning centres and other IT and library resources close to their home. Their 
findings will be pooled for future students, so that every year students are actively involved in 
updating a data bank of IT and information resources in Cornwall. 

The second relevant skill, closely related to the first, is ‘the identification and use of resources’, 
slanted to the exploration of subject resources within the county. Part of a summer learning pack, 
designed to help students make the transition from Level 1 to Level 2, involves finding documents, 
buildings, locations, art works and artefacts linked to a specific area of British culture: this year, ‘The 
Sea 1750-1840’. The third key skill, ‘working with others’, is a focus for certain tasks in the summer 
pack not only to develop teamwork abilities but also to build ‘cells’ of small groups of students 
working together which will then, we hope, grow into a wider network when term begins. The 
summer pack is introduced at an induction workshop in July where provisional ‘cells’ are formed; a 
main feature of the report back session in September is a brief presentation from each group based on 
one local finding. 

The development of transferable skills should always be explicitly stated to students. In this case, the 
particular relevance of certain skills to their survival on the periphery should be made apparent in the 
workshops. But what may also emerge from structured discussion is a more sophisticated 
understanding of ‘peripherality’. Do these students in fact feel inferior to undergraduates on campus, 
or do they feel a difference that is potentially a strength? What exactly do they imagine are the 
advantages of studying in Exeter or living in a cultural centre like London? Are there in fact benefits 
of a Cornwall as a ‘learn place’ that may not be shared by students at Exeter? In other words, high in 
the list of desirable ‘intellectual attitudes’ for our graduates is an understanding of centre-periphery 
politics. Geographically, the concept will present little problem to Cornwall students. The political, 
economic and cultural implications of marginality will be a theme tackled during induction and 
threaded through the curriculum. 

This explicit awareness of centre-periphery relations infuses the curriculum design, notably through a 
strong element of Cornish Studies. This is a growing area of academic interest and one where the 
resources are not remote from us but local: the Institute of Cornish Studies (funded by the University 
of Exeter and Cornwall County Council and staffed by three full-time academics) is on our doorstep 
in Truro; the Record Office and two libraries with major Cornish Studies collections are within ten 
miles of us. Incorporating Cornish Studies into the main curriculum makes sense in terms of 
maximising local resources and facilitates the introduction of a thorough and theorised on-going 
debate on peripherality. 

Ironically, this determination to challenge concepts of geographical and academic peripherality 
coincides with the predicted disintegration of university ‘centres’. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that universities are being radically redefined in ways that weaken their claim to be necessary 
‘centres’ of learning. One dimension is the tendency within every discipline and subject area for 
lecturers to locate their community on an international network rather than within their own 
institution. Another is the emphasis on the ‘learn place’ as the place of study, more often than not 
away from the campus (Ford, 1996). If these academic centres are already ‘exploding’ (Schuller, 
1990), geographical peripheries, which are accustomed to coping differently and growing in political 
awareness, may well come into their own. 

Working at the margins may indeed produce new insights, emphasising the ‘centrality’ of 
spatialization, the social construction of the spatial (Shields, 1991). Researchers at the edges of 
conventional disciplines, it has been suggested, are more likely to produce new thinking (Dogan and 
Pahre, 1990). Territorial as well as disciplinary margins may well benefit from a similar effect of 
‘creative marginality’. Particularly but not exclusively where Cornish Studies is concerned, our 
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students will be exposed to a lively inter-disciplinary research culture, one that gains its strength from 
its location on the periphery. The determination of the course team to reflect actively as practitioners 
on their own role in developing and delivering a programme on the periphery should also prove to be 
a source of the energy that flows out of marginality. 

To conclude, reflecting on centre-periphery relations enables the practitioner to be aware of place. 
Being aware of place allows the teacher to make use of the strengths of that place and simultaneously 
encourages the learner to re-think simple cultural representations of centre and periphery. 
Furthermore, given the dialectic relationship of centre and periphery, introducing this dimension 
explicitly helps to encourage a grounded knowledge of, not just the periphery, but the role of the 
centre in constructing notions of peripherality and of the structures that maintain that peripherality. 
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What is mind? It doesn’t matter. What is matter? Never 
mind 



Catherine Edwards, University of Sheffield, UK 

Some readers may think that my tone of voice in this book 

is excessively polemical Primarily I am trying to get some 

disorders out of my own system. Only secondarily do I hope to 
help other theorists to recognise our malady and to benefit from 
my medicine. (Ryle, 1973:11) 

I feel myself pulled in opposite directions when challenged to write about the nature of the 
relationship between research, learning and teaching. One part of me dismissively declares, “What 
does it matter? They’re all linked. Its perfectly obvious. Let’s just get on with it.” The other part 
thinks with equal conviction that actually it matters a great deal where future money, power and 
resources are concerned. It is a political more than an epistemological issue. But to wield any power 
around this I’m going to have to get epistemological about it. 

Why it matters 

In this paper I will begin by acknowledging my own political stance in relation to the conference 
theme which has been chosen in the wake of Dearing and in the midst of the setting up and 
‘academicising’ of learning and teaching units in HE and of The Learning and Teaching Institute. I 
will include some personal reflections on my own experiences of learning and teaching as an adult, 
what has motivated me and what factors have influenced my understanding of research in particular 
eras and contexts. I will talk briefly about the concept of self-directed learning and some of the 
difficulties tutors face when trying to judge whether approaches to teaching which aim to empower 
students are succeeding or whether they result in them feeling abandoned and neglected. I will give 
examples of responses to different teaching and learning approaches by students from very different 
cultures. 

As a teaching practitioner in higher education, teaching professional adults who teach and train other 
adults, and whose writing about pertinent experiences, practices and policies 

I and others assess for an academic qualification, I will link this discussion to one about the 
epistemological issues I encounter in my practice. I will focus particularly on debates around the 
expression of ‘knowledge’ and learning through oral and written articulation, and how these might be 
viewed through diverse cultural lenses. 

Climate of debate 

The current, now you see it, now you don’t, government policy on lifelong learning has triggered new 
set of configurations, one could say contortions, around teaching, learning and research in the 
education of adults. There is an air of uncertainty containing excitement, anxiety and frustration in 
equal measure. The psychological climate for teachers and researchers into the education of adults, 
within higher education at least, turns what ought to be vital, enjoyable, thought provoking, 
collegiate, passionate, committed debates into highly politicised games funders can get academics to 
play to compete for their support. The degree of seriousness with which anyone’s perspective is 
taken in the debate and the price paid for tentative open inquiry or for publicly exposing practice to 
reflection, despite the popularity of the rhetoric, have become very high unless you happen to already 
have established credibility in the field or are protected by funding and organisational negotiations 
which genuinely encourage risk taking for these activities. I was really taken aback to find myself 
shocked by an article in the Education Guardian this week on an initiative at Nottingham Trent 
University (Midgley,1998:v). The initiative is admirable, the content familiar around the promotion 
of good teaching and learning practices. What shocked me was the naming of individual members of 
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staff in the article not because this was unethical as I am sure they will have agreed to it, but the fact 
that they could agree to it with such confidence. I presume this says something very positive about 
the environment in which the initiative is taking place. This is not universally the case. 

One of the issues to discuss at this conference is how the current political, economic and 
psychological climate, be it adverse or liberating, effects congruency between learning and teaching 
and research content, approach and practice. I want to know if our understanding of the relationship 
has been in any way affected by post-modern, especially constructivist, approaches to epistemology, 
or whether we would be saying many of the same things if we were still talking and writing, say, in 
the marxist and liberationist traditions of the‘70s. My own position is that either I am very impatient 
and change in the nature of these things is taking place imperceptably slowly, or that I am not looking 
at it right, or that an important and radically different stance has led to minimal radical effect. 

The current crisis around the need to define the relationship between research and teaching is with us 
in part because of a conflict of interest between institutions and individuals who stand to gain from 
research being funded as a discrete and elite pursuit and those concerned that the quality of teaching 
will suffer if it is not both the subject and the object of research practice. It is not a new problem. In 
1809 the German philosopher Humboldt, apparently a great supporter of academic freedom, stated 
that ‘knowledge was most fruitfully extended where it was imparted. ..teachers made good 
researchers and researchers made good teachers’ (Simpson, 1983:13). 

But people are wrestling over how they relate for epistemological reasons too because our 
understanding of how we learn and how what we learn gets to become ‘common knowledge’ is 
fundamental to how we approach and delimit our responsibility, as teachers, for enabling-students to 
learn. We could interpret Humboldt as meaning that teachers make good researchers in so far as they 
keep up to date with their subject in order to impart it, didactically. Or we could interpret this in a 
post-modern constructivist manner. Teachers actually extend their own and their students’ 
knowledge during the very act of imparting it, through reiteration and dialogue. What gets to become 
‘known’ at that point in time at least, is context and culture dependant. How robust or fragile that 
‘knowledge’ will depend of the state of emergence or convergence of other such dialogues and the 
opportunities there are for their wider public exposure. If the dissemination of such dialogic 
knowledge is denied to teachers by separating their practice from research then what is common 
knowledge will remain seriously in deficit. It is already the case that many practitioners do not get 
the chance to disseminate their experience in the public domain. 

There could be a case for saying we are frustrated or actively disabled from engaging in learning, 
teaching and research in a truly constructivist manner for complex reasons which are not just about 
perception, commitment, or ability. I believe this is because the liberating and potentially 
democratising effect of acknowledging individual contribution to the creation of knowledge also 
exposes the fragility of any attempts at political alignment and solidarity needed to guard such a 
perspective from attack. This becomes paradoxical as it hinges upon the concepts of academic 
freedom and responsibility in which we contend that this freedom is worth protecting but share little 
consensus around what it actually means (Tight, 1988:114). Solidarity can be required over a 
sustained period, even era, in order to promote genuine equality of ‘voice’. It requires champions. 
Champions are not always able to model equality very well however much they believe in it because 
their own learning has been achieved in the context of inequality. They also cannot operate as equals 
for as long as they are needed as champions. Rare groupings of ‘equal but different’ are sitting 
targets for those who want to divide and rule unaccustomed as the former are at speaking with one 
voice. When they do so, it is very hard to establish if they are articulating commonly negotiated 
meaning arrived at as equals or whether the consensual process has involved the silencing of some 
voices around the agenda of the most dominant individual or individuals, as in the current criticisms 
being levelled at government back- benchers. 
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